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For the Companion. | 

TONY. 

“Tony! Tony! I tell you I must have that} 
pear. Get me that pear this very moment!” 
And Blanche Somers stamped her feet and looked 


So he climbed the tree, and as he was coming 


down with the fruit in his hand, found himself 
confronted by the stern face of his angry mas- 
ter. 


Mr. Somers was decidedly in a ‘‘tantrum” that 


him a lesson, to teach you whose orders you are 
toobey. Andthen I'm going to send him into 
the field. The thieving scamp shall stay in the 


” 


' house no more! 


“Oh, you’re a bad, wicked papa!’’ Blanche| much to see ’em whip me. 





Mr. Somers made an impatient sign to the over- 
seer, who tore the trembling boy from the child. 
“Go ’way, Missy,”’ cried Tony, with the tears 
streaming down his face. “It'll hurt you too 
Go ’way; I can stand 


morning. Thieves had entered his best orchard 
during the night and rifled the trees of their 
choicest fruit. There had been wanton devasta- 


as impatient.and angry as a pretty little girl of 
eight years well could look. 

Tony, a bright mulatto boy about sixteen years 
old, was swinging himself on the lower branches 
of the pear tree, while aimost at the very top 
hung a single large pear, on which Blanche’s eyes 
were fixed. 

“Can’t git dat ar pear, Missy, nohow,”’ he an- 
swered. ‘You hearn massa say dat pear aint to 
be pulled by nobody, caze de storm blowed all de 
oders down, and he wants it to git ripe, so he kin 
see wot kind ob fruit it is. I'll git you some nice 
ripe peaches ef you wants ’em.”’ 

“IT don’t want no peaches; I don’t want nothin’ 
but that pear!’ the child cried, getting more and 
more angry. “Papa won’t care when he knows 
Itook it. You know that, too, you bad Tony. 
It’s just because you're so cross and lazy that you 
won't get it for me!” 

Blanche Somers was an only and much spoiled 
child,—spoiled by her indulgent parents. Yet 
she was sweet-natured and warm-hearted, 
prompt to attack injustice, and could never x 
see suffering of any kind without doing her 
best to relieve it. 

As for Tony, from the time Missy could tod- 
dle about, he had been her shadow. He car- 
ried her in his arms when she was tired, he 
taught her lisping tongue its first accents; and 
being an honest, steady boy, Mr. and Mrs. 
Somers were quite willing to trust their treas-  -# 
ure to his care. 

Very rarely had Tony ventured to oppose 
Missy’s most unreasonable exactions. But * 
though he loved the child, he was at the same 
time very much afraid of what the slaves called 
‘‘massa’s tantrums;’’ which meant the bursts of 
temper in which Mr. Somers sometimes indulged. 

“No, no, Missy,”’ he continued, ‘‘’taint a mite ob 
use axin fur dat ar pear. It mought jest as well be 
growin’ in de moon, fur as you and me is consarned. 
’Taint sich a wonderful pear, nohow, come to look 
at it. I reckon I kin git you one in de orchard jest as 
big.”’ 

But it was no longer the size or lusciousness of the 
pear which made it desirable to the wilful child. 
She wanted to have her own way, and this rebellion 
in her vassal was not to be endured. She had coaxed 
him to get her the fruit, and he had refused; then she had 
stormed at him, and there he sat in the tree, swinging his 
legs and whittling a piece of bark. 

She seated herself flat on the ground and began to cry; 
not loudly or violently, but in a pitiful, pathetic manner, 
like a broken-hearted child trying to suppress her sobs. 

This was too much for Tony’s tender heart, and he slid 
down the tree and came to her. ‘‘Wot my pretty little 
Missy cryin’ bout ?”’ he asked, pityingly. ‘‘ Hush up, 
honey, and Tony’! git you de mocking-bird’s nest full ob 
eggs, you’ve been beggin’ fur so long. I didn’t like to 
take it, it seemed cruel-like, but I reckon de mudder-bird 
kin lay more eggs. Come along, Missy.”’ 

At any other time Blanche would have fairly screamed 
with delight at this tempting proposal, but just now she 
had other matter in hand. Yes, she would have | tion, too, as well as theft; for a quantity of half- 
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cried, still clinging to him. 
any more. 


“T’ll never love you | it better ef you aint here.” 
Tony sha’n’t be whipped! He sha’n’t| The child, whom her father was trying to take 
| away, answered not a word. With ghastly white 
face and horror-stricken eyes, she struggled to 
get free. 
She heard the overseer order him to take off 
i his jacket; she saw the whip raised, and then, 
) with a wild ery, she broke from her father’s 
grasp, and throwing herself on Tony, the lash 
descended on her own bare neck, cutting into the 
white tender flesh. 
With a ery of horror, her father sprang 
forward and took her in his arms; but she 
was already in strong convulsions. 


; go in the field!” 


“You will believe me, sir! I never knew 
= she was there!’’ the overseer cried, in dis- 
wy may. 


Mr. Somers could not speak. He made a 
sign to Tony to follow, and ran swiftly to 
the house with his burden. 

All that day and night the convulsions re- 
curred at short intervals. The wound on 
her neck was long and severe, but the men- 
tal agitation had caused the shock, and for 
Awenty-four hours Blanche’s life was almost 
despaired of. 

When she opened her eyes, it was to see 
Tony’s anxious face watching her. She 
smiled faintly, and held out to him her little 
hand, 
ever after that was there any talk of punishing 
ty, or of sending him to the field. He did pretty 
uch as he chose; the livid scar on Blanche’s neck, 
vhich she will carry to the grave, being a vicarious 

atonement for any amount of carelessness on his 
part. To say that he was grateful was to use a feeble word 
for his adoration of Missy, and the time soon came for him to 
prove it. 

The Civil War broke out, and at its beginning, Blanche 
Somers, then a beautiful girl of eighteen, married a colonel 
in the Confederate Army, and with her husband drifted 
from place to place. Mr. Somers was dead, and his widow, 
on the Somerton Plantation, saw herself deserted by all her 
slaves with the exception of Tony. 

“T'll stay with you, ma’am, on account of missy,” he said. 
He had no affection for the lady herself, but he put aside 
resolutely all plans for his own advancement,—he was an in- 
telligent, ambitious fellow,—to attend to the comfort of a 
peevish, querulous old woman. Owing to his care, she never -- 
suffered many of the privations to which so many other deli- 
cate Southern women were reduced; but before the first two 
years of the war had expired, Tony laid his old mistress by 
the side of her husband. 

No news could be conveyed to Blanche of her mother’s 
death, and in fact, Tony did not know where she was. Postal 
communication at that time was very uncertain, and months 
sometimes elapsed before letters would reach their destina- 
tion: and what was worse, not more than one in ten ever 
reached the persons to whom they were addressed, 

“Go into the house this minute!’ her father| Tony knew, though, that Col. Wilson—Missy’s 


cried. “How dare you talk to me in this man- husband—was in the Virginia Army, and he would 
ner? I’ve a great mind to give you a good | pore over the army news in the few newspapers 


whipping myself.” 
Not another tear, not another word, from the 


the bird’s nest, but she would have the pear too; | ripe melons had been split and left on the ground. | child. She dropped her father’s arm, and seizing 


and the longer she looked at it, the more beauti- | 
ful it seemed. 


Tony in the act of descending the tree with the 
So she cried on, softly, looking so woe-begone | forbidden fruit. “You thieving scoundrel!’ he 
that Tony was ready to join her and cry too. ; 

“I don’t want the nest now, Tony,” she sobbed; | have I? Nothing would satisfy you but that pear, 
“deed I don't. But I'm sick and hot, and seems | too, that I ordered you not to touch. I'll make 
to me I do want that pear so bad. I'll take a you remember this day as long as you live!” 
fever and die if you don’t get it for me; or I'll! Blanche sprang forward to the rescue. 
have spasms, and then what'll mamma and papa | made him get it for me, papa, ’deed I did,’’ she 
say?”’ 


A year before, Blanche, during a severe illness, | you’d be angry, but I just made him.”’ 


had suffered from convulsions, which returned | At any other time this explanation would have 
several times after her recovery. Sudden fright, | sufficed, but at that moment, Mr. Somers was 
or violent emotion of any kind, had therefore! furious. “You told him, did you, miss, when 
been forbidden by her physician, and Tony, re- | 
membering that injunction, felt more perplexed 
than ever. 

“Tll tell papa J took it,’’ Blanche went on. | 
“Papa isn’t going to scold me. O Tony, dear | 
Tony, get it for me!’’ 


tree? I'll teach him whom he is to obey. 


lesson for a long time, and you shall get it now!”’ 


open, astonished eyes, too much surprised at his 
Tony rose ruefully, unable to deny her any | mood to utter a word, but when he said, “Come 
longer, but with the remembrance of ‘“massa’s” | to the overseer!” she threw herself upon him with 
threats making his very heart quake. But then | a loud cry.. “O papa, papa, you’re not going to 
wasn’t Missy’s will as supreme with “massa” have Tong whipped for getting the pear when I 
as with the meanest slave on the plantation? He told him to do it?” 


couldn’t be punished for obeying her orders. | “Just what I’m going todo, I'll give you and 


| 
thundered; ‘‘so I’ve caught you in the very act, | 


my orders were that no one should touch that | 


Come | 
along, sir, to the overseer. You’ve wanted a good | 


Blanche had listened to her father with wide- | 


In a towering passion he came upon luckless | Tony’s hand, walked beside him. 
| 


“Where are you going?” Mr. Somers cried. 
9? 
“Didn’t you hear me order you to the house?’ 
“I’m going with Tony,”’ was all she said, turn- 
ing her face, pale and resolute, towards her father. 


| There was something so strange in that stern, 
| 
| 


i al 


set look on the soft baby features, that Mr. Som- 
ers felt a qualm, and would have been almost 
| glad to have condoned Tony’s punishment. But 


pleaded. ‘He didn’t want to pick it, for he said | that, his ideas of discipline would not allow. 
| He tried to draw her away from the boy. 


But 

the little arms clung to him with such force that 
| he would have had to use more violence than he 
| was willing to exert. 

“Very well, Miss Obstinacy,” he said. ‘Since 
you’re determined to see Tony whipped, you 
may. I promise you, though, the more you in- 
| terfere, the more severe shall be his punishment. 
| Here, Mr. Brooks,’’ to the overseer, who joined 
| them, “take this young rascal and give him a 
| good whipping. I found him stealing that fine 

pear I had forbidden any one to touch.” 
| «$¥e didn’t!” Blanche answered. “I made 
him get it my own self. Why don’t papa whip 
| me, if he wants to whip somebody? I’m the one 
| that did it.” 





which found their-way to the little village near 
Somerton, in hopes of hearing something of them. 

In the meantime, Somerton, heavily mortgaged, 
was sold by some of the impatient creditors. 
Tony had been very fortunate, and had accumu- 
lated, by two or three speculations, and by hard 
work, also, a handsome sum of money; and as the 
place was sold in lots of one hundred acres, he 
purchased the homestead lot, with all the build- 
ings and their contents. 

“T declare, Tony, you’re lucky to get the old 
place,” said one of his friends. ‘‘But why didn’t 
you buy the southern meadow lot? It’s twice as 
good soil as the old place.” 

“J had my reasons,” was the short answer. 

“I suppose you’ve heard that Col. Wilson is 
killed?” 

‘Killed!’ exclaimed Tony. 
come of Missy?” 

But his informant knew nothing more. Tony 
spent weeks in trying to get further news, but 
failed in all his attempts. He then decided to 
go himself in search of Missy; for he dreaded 
to think what her condition might be, widowed 
and among strangers. 

I cannot enumerate the difficulties which op- 
posed him at every step in his search. He was 
sometimes distrusted by the Confederates, and 
once having strayed within the Federal lines, he 


“Then what’s bé 

















came within an inch 
spy. At last he reached Richmond, and though 
the death of Col. Wilson was there confirmed, 
Tony could hear nothing of his widow. Some 
Southern gentlemen became interested in his 
story, and joined in tle quest, but for weeks it 
seemed a hopeless one. 

“That's a faithful fellow,’’ said Maj. Crane, 
one day, to Dr. Dorr, the surgeon of his regiment, 
as Tony passed them. ‘‘He’s been here ever so 
long, hunting up his ‘missy,’ — Col. Wilson’s 
widow, it appears. We can’t hear anything of 
her, and she’s probably dead.” 

“Wilson, Wilson,’ repeated the surgeon; “I 
have a patient by that name; but it can’t be poor 
Wilson's widow. This woman is in the last ex- 
tremity of poverty, and don’t seem to care wheth- 
er she 3ut, now I think of it, 
she is 2 woman of refined manners, and has evi- 
dently seen better days. She hardly speaks a 
word, though; but she must have been beautiful 
when well. Has a splendid boy; but even he 
doesn’t rouse her from her apathy. No, it can’t 
be Wilson's widow.”’ 

“Oh well, it will do no harm for Tony to see 
her. Suppose you take him with you at your next 
visit.” 

“That is now,” said Dr. Dorr, looking at his 
watch. ‘Call him, and he can go with me. 
She won’t notice him, anyhow. Her condition is 
critical, but it’s possible if she could be roused, 
she might be saved.”’ 

Tony, with his heart beating furiously, followed 
Dr. Dorr to a miserable tumble-down cottage in 
the suburbs of the city. How could his Missy be 
the inmate of such a cabin? 

It was impossible, he thought, and when he 
entered the darkened room, he glanced almost 
indifferently at the sick woman, who was lying 
on a bed, with her face turned from the door. 

But there was something in the attitude, in the 
profuse waves of brown hair which covered the 
pillow, that made his heart almost stand still. As 
he drew nearer, her neck was partly uncovered, 
and there, below the right ear, was the long livid 
line which assured him that Missy was found. 
With a suppressed ery, he leaned heavily against 
the wall of the room. 

‘Is it the person you are seeking?” 
asked in a low voice. 

Tony could not speak, but he made a sign of 
assent. 

“Go right up to her, then, and let her see you. 
Don’t be afraid of startling her. ‘The shock may 
be her salvation.”’ 

Tony threw himself on his knees by the bed. 
“Missy, Tony’s here!’’ was all he said, in a falter- 


lives or dies. 


the doctor 


ing voice. 

The sick woman turned with a sudden start. 
Her dim eyes brightened; a faint flush rose to her 
hollow cheeks. She uttered a ery of joy,—‘O 
Tony, dear Tony! has God sent youto me?” And 
then, for the first time, a blessed rain of tears 
came to her relief. 

Few words were said then, but a few hours 
later, Mrs. Wilson called her child to her bedside, 
and holding the little hand in his, Tony listened 
to her pitiful tale, It was that of too many others 
during that fearful time;—a husband killed, 
almost before her eyes; a long illness, which 
swept away all her money and valuables; the im- 
possibility of getting to Louisiana at that time; 
and then came upon her this last illness, during 
which, in a fit of delirium, she had taken her 
child and wandered to the cabin where we found 
her. 

The people who lived there had picked her up 
senseless. When she regained consciousness, she 
was too weak to leave the place, and an utter 
indifference came upon her as to whether she 
lived ordied. This feeling so oppressed her that 
she made no effort to communicate with her 
friends in the army. 

“It’s the old impatience, Tony,” she said, with 
a faint smile. “If I couldn’t have the pear, I 
didn’t want anything else, not even life. Now 
tell me about mamma and Somerton,” 

She was so feeble that the news of her mother’s 
death did not affect her violently; but from the 
day of Tony’s arrival, her health began to mend. 
The last battle was fought before she was able to 
begin her homeward journey, and with all imped- 
iments removed, that was accomplished rapidly. 

It was a beautiful summer evening when Missy 
once more stood in the home of her infancy. She 
had heard of the sale from others, though Tony 
had not alluded to it, 

“How beautiful it all is!’ she said, looking 
wistfully at the grounds outside the window; 
“and since it is no longer mine, I would rather 
think of it as owned by you, Tony, than by any 
one else. I suppose you'll marry Ellen, now. 
She told me last night she expected to marry you 
next month. She's a good and a pretty girl.”” 

“Yes,’’ Tony answered; “Ellen has waited for 
me a long time, and if you have no objection, 
Missy, we'd like to occupy the redseottage in the 
pasture. You'll need me near you, anyhow.” 


, 


Mrs. Wilson opened her eyes in astonishment. 
“Why, you don’t think, my good and faithful 
friend, that I'm going to keep you out of your 
own property,”’ she said. ‘This place is yours, 
and Aunt Jamieson has offered baby and mea 
home with her. We are her only relatives, you 
know, and she’s still wealthy.” 

“Yes, Missy,’’ Tony answered, ‘‘but it isn’t for 
you to go on Mrs. Jamieson’s charity,—nor on 


of meeting the death of a 
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the charity of any one. This place is yours. It 
was bought in your name, and for you, and for 


nobody else. 
itself.”’ 

“O Tony!’ cried Mrs. Wilson, bursting into 
grateful tears. ‘You spent your hard-earned 
money to buy it. I cannot and will not rob you, 
unless you will show me how to repay you. Will 
you cultivate the place and take the proceeds un- 
til the debt is settled? It seems almost impossi- 
ble that I should profit by your generous sacrifice.”’ 

Thus it was agreed. But though the crops of 
Somerton in due time paid Tony for the money he 
had invested, he is still the manager of the place, 
working it on shares, and growing richer and 
richer every year. No one in the country is 
more liked and respected than he, and the grati- 
tude that Missy bears this loyal heart, that has 
been devoted to her from heft infancy, can never 
grow less while life shall last. 

M. B. WILLIAMs. 
+e ee 


Here's the bill of sale to show for 


For the Companion. 
IRELAND. 


The gold, clond-tossing sun with risen rays, 
Shakes from its face the morning’s misty pall, 

And gilds the gray, tempestuous sea, that plays 

Lelow the beetling cliffs of Donegal. 





The mammoth causeway, weird with echoes dread, 
n basalt grandeur arrogantly looms, 
Guarding the secrets of great races dead, 
Full of strange shadows and Titanic tombs. 


Southward the sleepy Shannon idly flows, 
Where ruined towers and shattered hovels lie; 
And in green vales enamored of the rose 
‘The sons of kings in squalor live and die! 


Gone are the days when on thy mighty brow, 

O Ireland, shone the crown of powers sublime! 
Deep in Killarney’s liquid sapphire now 

Thy hopes and past have sunken for all time, 


Yet thou art beautiful and noble still, 
Giving thy purest blood even in distress; 

And of the lion England, by thy will, 
rhou hast become the bride and lioness! 


Sut I who dream and dally in the past 
Love to revive again the time long fled, 
When thy great chieftains through their forests vast 
The hardy Celtie legions foeward led, 
And after, Erin, in my mind I see 
Doomed in a rain of lead and clash of blades,— 
A valorous nation striving to be free 
’Gainst law’s task-masters lurking in the glades. 
F. S. SALTUS. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
A SURPRISE PARTY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Tall, silent and gloomy loomed the old house 
on a certain afternoon late in October. The cur- 
tains were down, the shutters were drawn, not a 
sign of human life was visible. A red gleam 
lighted up the western windows for a moment, 
but it faded with the setting sun, showing that 
the brightness was from without and not from 
within. 
Miss Eunice Tuthi!l was not at home; that was 
plain. 
Three boys who were looking longingly over 
the garden-fence at a tree laden with frost-peach- 
es came to the same conclusion, as appeared 
from their remarks. 
“The old woman’s gone away, I guess,” said 
one, the tallest, and oldest, and most forbidding- 
looking one of the group. His name was Enoch 
Strong. 
“To be sure she has. Isaw her go off in the 
stage, parrot and all,’’ said Dick Underwood, 

“Did t'other old woman go with her?’ asked 
Enoch. 

‘Don’ know, didn’t see her,’’ said Dick. 

“Yes, they’ve both gone,”’ said bright-eyed lit- 
tle Davie Bowers, eagerly. ‘‘Miss Eunice and 
her maid.”’ 

“Where they gone to?’ 
when they coming back?” 

“They've gone to see Miss Eunice’s niece, that 
lives in Bethel, and they’re coming back Friday 
—that’s day after to-morrow; Miss Eunice asked 
me to watch the garden and house while they’re 
gone,”’ said Davie, evidently feeling the import- 
ance of the trust. 

“That so? Then I'll have some peaches,” said 
Enoch, leaping the fence. 

His example was immediately followed by the 
Underwoods, Dick and Caleb, and the three fell 
to gathering the golden fruit—for golden it was, 
and not crimson, like its sisters, or cousins, 
rather, which had ripened under the summer sun, 

Davie had witnessed this performance with 
amazement and horror, and now stood calling to 
his companions to come back. But nobody heed- 
ed him, so he, too, climbed the fence, and ran to 
the tree. 

“Help yourself,’ cried Enoch, his mouth and 
pockets already full. 

“Indeed I shall not touch one, and I think it’s 
very wicked of you to take Miss Eunice’s peaches 
without leave,’’ said Davie. 

The three boys received this remark with a 
shout of laughter, and Enoch said, ‘‘How long 
since you took to preaching, Spoony?” 

“I didn’t mean to preach,’’ said Davie, who of 
all things hated to be ealled Spoony, “but I 
know Miss Eunice thinks everything of these 
peaches, and” 

“And so do we,’ interrupted Enoch, who was 
usually spokesman for the rest. 

‘**And she’ll be so sorry to come home and find 
them gone,”’ continued Davie. ‘And what will 
she think of me?” 

“We're only taking a few to keep ’em from 
spoiling,”’ said Dick. 

As Davie stood there pleading with these young 
reprobates, his round face finshed, his blne eves 


asked Enoch; ‘and 








full of sorrow, he looked like some cherub griev- 


ing over the sins of mankind, if you can imagine 
a cherub in torn straw hat and patched trousers. 

Presently a bright thought struck Davie, and 
he said, ‘‘Look a-here, fellows, if you'll leave the 
peaches alone, I'll give you my rabbit.”’ 

“You will?’ said Enoch, who had long covet- 
ed the rabbit, “but then there are three of us, 
and only one rabbit; how you going to divide 
him?” 

“I didn’t think of that,’’ said Davie, ruefully. 
‘And I haven't anything else you’d want.” 

“What’s that sticking out of your pocket?” 
asked Dick. 

‘My ball,”’ said Davie. ‘‘Miss Eunice covered 
it for me last summer when I was sick.”’ 

“Well, give me and Caleb the ball, and eall it 
square,”’ said Dick, smiling at his comrades, and 
as the three had already taken as many peaches 
as they could eat or carry away, they were all 
ready to agree to the proposition, and Davie gave 
up the ball without more words. 

As they were tossing it from one to another, it 
went through one of the back windows of the 
house—whether accidentally or not, Davie could 
never tell, but the question immediately arose, 
how they should get it again. 

After some reconnoitring, a place was discov- 
ered in the shed where the carpenters had been 
at work, and by removing a board loosely nailed 
up, a full view of the back kitchen’ was obtained. 

“Come, Davie, you're such a little fellow you 
could crawl through here; none of the rest of us 
could. You go in and get the ball, and we'll 
put the board up again and nobody the wiser,”’ 
said Enoch. 

“Why don’t you let it stay till Miss Eunice 
comes home, and ask her for it?’ said innocent 
Davie. 

“That would be telling,’’ said Enoch. 

“Telling what?” said Davie, at which the boys 
laughed, and called him Spoony again. 

“Come,”’ said Dick, ‘‘don’t be so disobliging. 
I'd do as much for you.” 

So Davie crawled through the hole, and looked 
about under the chairs and tables, but nothing 
could he see of the ball. Ina few minutes he 
went back to the place where he had come in, but 
it was fastened up. 

He heard the boys calling at the door, ‘‘Let us 
in, and we'll help you, Davie.” 

He pushed back the bolt, and in they all 
walked; but instead of hunting for the ball, they 
began roving from one room to another over the 
house. 

They opened closets and bureaus, trunks and 
boxes, anything, in short, which was left unlocked; 
they did worse—they stowed away in their pock- 
ets several small articles of value. Then Enoch, 
catching up a bonnet which had been tossed on 
the floor, put it on his head. 

“How do you think this becomes me?’ said 
ne, 

‘‘First-rate,”’ said Dick; “‘let’s have a costume- 
party—here’s my foretop’’—by which he meant a 
piece of hair called a false front—‘‘and here’s my 
cap and spectacles.” 

Caleb, meanwhile, had wriggled himself into a 
dress, and the three began bowing and courtesy- 
ing to each other, and promenading up and down 
the floor. 

Poor Davie had followed them from room to 
room, entreating them to desist from their foolish 
and wicked sport, and leave the house quietly, 
but he was only laughed at for his pains. 

“Oh, won’t you catch it when the old woman 
comes home?” said Enoch. ‘‘She’ll know you 
were here, because she set you to watch the prem- 
ises.”’ 

“Yes; so you might just as well have some of 
the fun,” said Dick. 

“T don’t see any fun,”’ said Davie. 

“You don’t? Well, we'll show you some. 
Come, fellows, let’s dress him up, too,’’ said Dick. 

So they caught Davie and wrapped him ina 
long, loose gown, and put a night-cap on his 
head. 

“Now play he’s the old woman, and we are 
thieves come to rob her,”’ said Enoch. 

At this moment Enoch felt himself lifted from 
the floor by his collar, and a gruff voice said,— 

‘And play I'm the constable, come to take you 
all to jail!” 

All eyes turned in the direction of the voice. 
There stood a tall, gaunt figure, which at first 
seemed like a phantom rising up out of the semi- 
darkness. It was Huldah, the maid. 


= 


, 


’ 


“Oh, I've caught you, you young reprobates. 
This is what you call fun, is it? Perhaps it 
won’t seem so funny when you look at it through 
a grated window; for to jail you shall go, every 
one of you, as sure as my name’s Huldah 
Green!”’ 

Huldah here anticipated justice by shaking 
Enoch, whom she still held by the collar, till his 
teeth chattered, and wound up by boxing his 
sars soundly with her free hand. 

At this moment Miss Eunice appeared in the 
doorway, exclaiming, “Why, what does this 
mean?” 

“It means that these little miscreants’’—another 
shake—“‘are guilty of burglary—burglary, ma’am 
—of breaking, entering and stealing, and I ar- 
rest them in the name of the commonwealth, or 
any other name you’ve a mind to.” 

“And you, Davie?” said Miss Eunice, after the 
manner of the great Cesar, of whom, however, 





she probably she did not think at that moment. 
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“Yes, Davie,” said Huldah. “I guess, from 
something I overheard, he aint so bad as the rest, 
though, but we'll soon find out. First let’s see 
what’s in these pockets.” 

The boys, seeing that it was useless to resist, 
submitted quietly to the search. 

**Peaches,—your gold thimble, my penknife,— 
my tweezers, your needle-case,—well, well,—any- 
thing more? Now, Davie.” 

It is needless to say that in Davie’s pockets 
was found nothing more than belonged there, and 
very little of that. 

“Poor Tray did nothing 
was found in bad company. 
all happened, or it will be the worse for you,” 
said Huldah, sinking down on the bedside, as if 
overcome with her exertions. 

As she sat there, her false front awry, her bon- 
net falling back, her face flushed, she offered a 
strong contrast to her mistress, whose counte- 
nance was mild, easy, and benevolent, her white 
hair soft and smoothly parted, and everything 
about her dainty and unruffled. ‘Don’t threaten 
the child; I'm sure he’ll tell the truth, only give 
him time,”’ said she. 

“It don’t take a great while to tell the truth, as 
a general thing,” said Huldah. 

“IT came in to get my ball—I mean the ball you 
gave me, and I gave it to the Underwoods.”’ 

“You gave it away? what was that for?” asked 
Miss Eunice. 

‘**‘Because—because—I'd rather not tell.’’ 

‘He gave it to us so we might let the peaches 
alone,—there. You needn’t wink, Ene; it’s all 
up with us, anyway, and I, for one, aint going to 
lie about it,’”’ said Caleb. 

Miss Eunice took the boy’s little dirty hand in 
her soft white one. ‘‘Go on,” said she. And he 
did go on, and told the story from beginning to 
end. 

*‘I want to know more of you, my dear,”’ said 
Miss Eunice. “A boy who has truth has the 
foundation for all other virtues.’’ 

‘Well, if you’re through, I'll go and fetch the 
constable,’’ said Huldah. 

**You’ll do no such thing,’’ said Miss Eunice. 
“I'm not saying that they haven’t done wrong, and 
very wrong. I tremble to think where it might 
have led them. Even Davie was wrong to come 
into the house, though he didn’t know it. Always 
respect other people’s bolts and bars, my dear,”’ 
to Davie—“‘but take it altogether, he has acted 
nobly, and for his sake and Caleb’s, I forgive you 
all. You may go.” 

“You needn’t carry off my cap and false front, 
though!’ cried Huldah, snatching those articles 
from Dick’s head as he passed her. 

“Oh, I forgot,’”’ said Dick, blushing, and clap- 
ping his hands to his head. 

“I dare say you did; didn’t suppose you meant 
to stealthose. Wish I'd let you wear’em through 
the street, though!’’ 


bad, but poor Tray 
Now explain how it 


ee 
“JEMMY.”’ 

“Jemmy” is the name which Mr. Frank Buckland 
gives to a small African beast about the size and ap- 
pearance of a large rat. When at home on the Afri- 
can plains, the Jemmys live in burrows. Mr. Buck- 
land describes in Land and Water some of Jemmy’s 
amusing performances: 

“After breakfast Jemmy generally had a stand-up 
fight with the monkeys. He would inspect (from the 
outside) the bottom of the monkey-cage. If he dis- 
covered any portion of the monkeys’ breakfast which 
he thought might suit him, he would immediately try 
to steal it by thrusting his arms through the bar. The 
monkeys invariably resented this indignity. 

“The carroty, old, crippled monkey, Jane, could 
only make eyes and faces at him. The wicked, impu- 
dent “Little Jack”” would jump up and down like an 
India-rubber ball, all the time well inside the cage, 
where Jemmy could not get at him. 

“When Jemmy was fighting the monkeys he would 
stand on his hind legs and show his lovely white car- 
nivorous teeth at them, turning up his sharp mole- 
like nose in a most contemptuous manner, all the 
time keeping up a continuous bark, into which fun 
the parrot generally entered, and barked like Jemmy 
also. 

“One morning, in the middle of the fight, Jemmy 
forgot himself for the moment in turning round, and 
gave the ever-vigilant Little Jack a chance. Little 
Jack seized Jemmy’s tail with screams of delight, 
and pulled him straight up to the bars. 

“Carroty Jane then joined in, and they were get- 
ting the best of it, when suddenly Jemmy turned 
sharp round and made his teeth meet in Little Jack’s 
hand. 

“Little Jack skirmished round the cage three or 
four times on three legs; then holding up his wounded 
hand, gazed mournfully and piteously at it, every now 
and then leaving off looking to make fiercer faces, 
and cock his ears at Jemmy. Never since has Little 
Jack ventured his hands outside the bars when a 
Jemmy fight comes on. 

“One of the funniest scenes that ever happened 
with Jemmy was as follows: Some sea-side specimens 
had been sent me, and among the seaweed was a live 
shore crab about the size of a five-shilling piece. 
Little “Chick Chick,” the marmoset, came down at 
once off the mantelpiece and examined Mr. Crab, 
who was crawling about on the floor. 

“The monkeys were very frightened, and made the 
same cry of alarm as when I show them a snake or 
the honse-broom. Chick Chick evidently thought 
that the crab was a huge insect. 

“The crab put out his two nippers at full length, 
and gave the marmoset such a pinch that he retreated 
back again to the mantelpiece, and from this safe 
height gazed down upon the still threatening crab, 
uttering loud cries of ‘‘Chick, chick, ehick,’’ alter- 
nated with his plaintive, bat-like shrill note. 





“Hearing the row eaused by the crab and marmo- 
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set fight, | up comes Jemmy in full cry, with “tail | 
cocked well in the air. He also attacked the crab, 
but could not make head or tail of him. 

“He did not like the smell, still less did he like the 
sundry nips in the nose that he received from the 
crab’s claws. 

“A grand crab and Jemmy fight, which lasted 
nearly half an hour, then took place, ending in the 
discomfiture of the crab. Although it was apparent 
that the taste of the crab was not agreeable to Jem- 
my’s palate, yet he 
gradually ate him 
up, claws, shells, 
and all, simply be- 
cause the other ani- 
mals should not get 
a single bit. 

“The cat’s-meat 
man comes punctu- 
ally every day at 
half-past one; when 
the cats hear the cry 
“meat”? they rush 
down into the area. 
When the cats ran 
down, Master Jem- 
my, seeing them 
bolt, would run also, 
his object being to 
steal the ration of 
meat from one of 
the cats, 

“By instinct or 
experience he had 
somehow found out 
that the cat’s claws 
are very sharp, and 
whereas his mode 
of attack upon the 
monkey was face to 
face, the monkeys 
being clawless, he 
attacked the cats by 
ruffing his hair up 
and pushing himself 
backward. 

“The cat, annoyed 
by being disturbed 
at dinner, would 
leave off eating and 
strike sharply at Jemmy with 
her paw; that was his opportu- 
nity. In a moment he would 
seize the cat’s meat and bolt 
with it, but by a most peculiar 
method, for when within strik- 
ing distance of the cat’s paw he 
would turn round and back up to the cat’s face, and 
directly she struck at him, he caught the blow on the 
back, then he would put his nose down through his 
forelegs and through the hinder ones, and have the 
meat in a moment, leaving the cat wondering where 
it was gone. 

“Jemmy was always fond of getting under any- 
thing or in any kind of hole, and his great delight 
was to get into a boot, and when he got to the end he 
scratched it as though he wanted to get farther into 
the burrow. Frequently I found my boots going 
round the room, propelled, apparently, by some in- 
ternal machinery. This machinery was Master 
Jemmy.” 
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CLIMBING THE SLIPPERY POLE. 

By C. A. Stephens. 

At the cattle-show that was held every yearin Octo- 
ber by the farmers of B , horse-racing Was not 
allowed, but instead, some entertainment for the boys 
was usually provided, to come off in the afternoon. 
One year we had a “greased pig” race; and the next 
fall a slippery pole to be climbed for a prize, 
advertised. 

This last was the first amusement of the kind I had 
ever seen. I remember it because I was one of the 
committee of five that was appointed to get the pole 
and put it up. 

Mr. Morrill, the Universalist minister, who had 
seen the same kind of sport at a fair in England, gave 
us directions. 

The pole was to be twenty-five feet high, above the 
ground, and at least six inches in diameter. It was 
also to be made perfectly smooth, and after it was 
set, we were to cover its whole length with soft 
grease. The prize was to be placed on top of the pole, 
and was to belong to whomever could climb up, take 
it off and bring it down. 

We five boys who were on the committee went 
with oxen and cart-wheels to a wood-lot a mile from 
the grounds, and after considerable search and dis- 
cussion, chose a tall slim basswood, which we felled 
and hauled to the spot. 

It had then to be worked down to the required di- 
mensions. We first peeled off the bark, then hewed 
and planed it. After that it was rasped and finally 
sand-papered until it was nearly as smooth as glass. 

We dug a large hole, five feet deep, in which to 
plant it, and then it took the united strength of 
twelve or fifteen men and boys to raise and drop it 
into its place. The hole round the foot of it was then 
filled in solidly with stones and earth. 

How it loomed up! We had not thought it would 
look so tall. Twenty-five feet in the air makes quite 
a show. 

A long slim pole was then found, and a huge piece 
of sponge was tied to the end of it to be used for 
greasing the main pole. A long ladder was also pro- 
vided so that the prize might be put in its place. It 
took us the whole day before the fair to complete the 
arrangements; but when it was done, Mr. Morrill 
said we had furnished a handsomer pole than the one 
he saw in England. 

Three o’clock in the afternoon was the time set for 
climbing it; which would be just after the drawing- 





was 





match with oxen, for the silver “bow-pin.” 
Promptly at three, everybody was on hand. A cir- 
cular space round the pole, thirty feet in diameter, | 
was roped in, and at least a thousand people gathered | 
outside the rope. } 
About thirty had entered their names for climbing, 
mostly young fellows under twenty-one; but there | 
was ‘one old man who at sixty eight; two 


gave his age 








were middle- aia men who had been sailors, and 
one was a black boy whom they called ‘Solomon 
Grundy,” and who had lately come to work in the 
stable at the tavern; two or three were little fellows, 
not more than ten or eleven years old. 

We knew the most of the youngmen. Among them 
was Jule Gerrish, a tall, long-legged youth, who had 
outskated all of us the winter before on the lake, and 
had also skated faster, it was said, than any horse 
could trot. 

There was Ed Godfrey, too, the champion ‘square- 
footed” jumper. Ed had cleared fourteen feet atone 
jump, and thirty-nine feet at three square-footed 
jumps in quick succession. He had also covered 
forty-one feet at three jumps on his right foot; and 
standing on the same foot with the left one held up» 
he could kick to a mark six inches higher than his 
own head. 

Then there was Win Gerrish, another of the Ger- 
rish boys, who was called the champion side-and-back 
hug-wrestler of our town; and Charles Cates, the 
best quoit pitcher, with others whose names I need 
not give. 

Out of respect to the grease, all the climbers had 
on old clothes, generally an old wool shirt and old 
close-fitting pants. The most of them had taken off 
their boots and stockings, intending to climb bare- 
footed; but a few kept on their boots. 

The chairman of the slippery-pole committee, with 
one of his assistants, now came into the ring, bring- 
ing a large basket. 


“ What ye got there, 
Tom?” was the cry. Z 
“The prizes,” said tl 






chairman. 

Then he stood 
a box and shou 
* Gentlemen, 


: ~~ ; - a 
il, ‘il ~ n 








a genuine, 
creamy, but- 
new -milker, 

twenty 
and made 
by the best anc 
handsomest woman 


rich, 
tery 
weighing 
pounds, 


in town! Every 
man, any man, or 
any other man or 


boy, who can climb 
the pole and fetch 
down the cheese 
without dropping 
it, shall have it, and 
it will last him all 
winter if he isn’t 
too fond of cheese. 
But it must be done 
by square, honest 
climbing; no tricks 
will be allowed, and the competitors can only try 
three times each!” . 

A member of the committee now seized the 
“greaser,” and dipping the sponge in a pail of soft 
fat, smeared the big white pole from top to bottom, 
till it fairly dripped. Another member then went up 
on the ladder and stuck the cheese on the top of the 

ole. 

“Now, then!” shouted the chairman, “all ready! 
and who’s the first man to win a cheese?” 

“Jule Gerrish,”’ suggested some one in the crowd, 
and “Jule Gerrish! Jule Gerrish!” was the cry. 

Jule said that he intended to win a cheese, but was 
in no hurry,—did not wish to snatch the cheese away 
from his betters. 

“Oldest first!’ some one called out. “Come, Uncle 
David!” (the old man’s name was David Lovejoy). 
“Yes, age before beauty!’ “Give the old gent a 
show!” “‘Go for the cheese, grandpa!”’ were the cries, 

Mr. Lovejoy, thus bantered, stepped forward with 
a certain stiff briskness, and a rather foolish, boyish 
grin on his wrinkled face. It did not look just the 
thing to see a man with such a white head and beard 
attempting such a feat. 

He looked up at the top of the pole. 
aint it, grandpa?”’ somebody said. 

“ve clum taller trees than that arter crows’ 
nests!’’ cried the old man. 

“But they weren’t greased,” put in a voice. 

Uncle David grappled the pole, bear fashion, and 
knuckled to it smartly for one of his years. First, he 
pushed up his arms that hugged the pole, then grap- 
pled it with his knees, then another movement of the 
arms. The crowd roared and cheered him, 

He reached a height of ten or twelve feet, then stuck 
fast, hung on a few moments, and slid down, puffing. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with it, Uncle David?” some 
one called. 

“Tt is too slippery, grandpa; I wouldn’t try it,” an- 
other advised. 

“I will, too!” he shouted, and went at it again. 

He got up a little farther that time,—but slid back 
with a very hot face. The people had stopped laugh- 
ing now. 

“I’ve seen the day I could er clim’ that are pole!” 
he exclaimed, turning to the crowd. 

“So you have, Uncle David, but that was some time 
ago, you know,” some one said, soothingly. 

“Yes. I aint what I wunst was,” the old man ad- 
mitted. “But I only wanted to show these ‘ere young 
sprouts how to tuk hold on’t.” And with this apol- 
ogy, he retired into the crowd, and was cheered 
heartily. 

«‘Where’s the next man?” shouted the chairman. 

“Ed Godfrey,” was called. Ed said he wasn’t 
ready, but they pushed him forward. 

“But it isn’t fair!’ some one called. ‘Uncle Da- 
vid has rubbed the grease all off the pole!” 

The pole was freshly smeared. 

“Now, Ed!” exclaimed his friends. 

With a deep breath, Ed clenched the pole. He was 
a muscular fellow, and it was really quite a sight to 
see him climb and put forth his strength. Grasping 
the reeking pole with his arms and knees, he went up 


CLIMBING THE POLE. 


“Good ways, 


| with a series of short quick hitches, and gained the 


top in less than six seconds. 
There, clutching the pole with his left arm and his 
legs, he tried to take off the cheese. But it was quiet 


‘| swearing offensively. 





firmly fixed on the on end of the pole. He did 
not get it at his first attempt. 

Exerting himself harder for a second lift at it, he 
suddenly began to slide, and came down the pole like 
a shot, leaving the cheese just hanging upon the top 
of the pole. 

But as he slid, he had tried to grasp the pole with 
his hands, and the friction had actually burned the 
skin completely off the insides of his fingers in spots 
as large as a nickel piece. “Next man may take it,” 
said he, shaking his blistered hands. ‘I’ve had 
enough of it.” 

The cheese was replaced in its first position on the 
pole, and then Win Gerrish was called for. 

Win kept on his woollen felting, and clutched the 
pole with his hands instead of his arms; and he 
up the pole even quicker than Ed. He had learned 
a lesson from Ed’s failure. Instead of using his 
right hand to lift off the cheese, he partly raised it 
with his head; then, holding hard with his right hand, 
he managed to tilt the cheese over with his left wrist, 
and got it between his chin and the pole. 


went 


Thus grappling with the prize, he attempted to 
slide slowly down, amid the whoops and cheers of the 
entire assemblage. But he got to sliding a little too 
fast, and the cheese rolled out over his left shoulder, 
and dropped. 

“Out!” shouted the chairman. 
he should try again later. 

One of the “‘old salts,” as the sailors were called, 
now claimed his turn, but slid back twice before get- 
ting up twenty feet, and was then ruled out for 
This enraged his chum, and 
they both went off in a huff. 

Solomon Grundy was now called for. 
Solomon? Solomon, ho!” 

Solomon was a very forward, loquacious negro. 
He was not backward in presenting himself; in fact, 
he was already somewhat disturbed because he had 
not been called on before. 

“’Gan to tink dis yar pole was only fer white 
folks,” he observed, giving his eyes a roll. ‘*’Specks 
p’raps some folks t’ink a colored feller caint climb a 
greased pole; but I reckon dere be no particular trou- 
ble *bout dat, oh no!” and he gave his head a face- 
tious wag. 

“Go ahead, Solomon!” 


him a show! 


But Win declared 


“Where's 


“Don’t bother him! Give | 
was shouted from all around the ring 

A fresh coat of grease was rubbed on the pole, and 
Solomon laid hold of it—climbing with his hands, 
and holding to it with the insides of his feet. He 
wriggled up within five or six feet of the cheese, then | 
suddenly slid back. 

“His heels are too long,” somebody said; 
overshoot the pole and interfere,” 

He tried it again, but slipped back at about the 
same height. 

“Yes, that’s it; his heels are too long; 
climb above where the pole’s seven inches through,” 
called out some one in the crowd. But Solomon, 
nothing abashed, started up the pole again. 


“they 


Either the cheese had not been well stuck on this 
last time, or Solomon’s wriggling had loosened it. 
Before he had got up far, it fell off and gave him a | 
tremendous rap on the head, Cheese and darky came 
down in a heap amidst unbounded applause. 

“Golly!” he exclaimed, rubbing his wool, ‘“dat's 
mos’ uncommon hard cheese!’ 

Then, a sudden idea seeming to occur to him, he 
picked the cheese up, and turning to the chairman, 
said, “Ef I onderstood yer remarks, boss, yer said that 
any gemman as cud brung down dat are cheese widout 
droppin’ it was to hev it. So Il reckon de cheese am 
mine,—yah, yah!’ And without waiting for 
question to be 
discussed, he 
took to his heels 
with the cheese. 

A shout arose. 
But the = chair- 
man said, * Let 
him go, and good 
riddance!” and 
another cheese 
was placed 
the pole. 

Several 
others now 
tried the 
pole, but 
failed; then 
a fellow 
named Phi- 
lander 


Glinds un- 
dertook it 
with his 


cowhide boots on. We were \ 
at first amazed at the ease with 
which he seemed to be creep- 
ing up the pole, till a voice 
cried,‘Foul play! He’s scratch- 
ing the pole!” 

The tricksy Philander was 
then discovered to have brads 
set on the insides of his thick 
boot legs, by the aid of which 
he was clambering up. The 
committee instantly hauled 
him down, and shoved him 
out of the ring. 

One of the small boys, too, 
who rather oddly persisted in 
climbing with an old pair of q 
gloves on, was on the point of 
“collaring’” the cheese, when 
he was detected to have sand- 
paper stitched to the palms of 
his old gloves. This enterpris- 
ing urchin was also ejected 
and bidden to travel. 

About this time, the writer made his humble effort, 
and by dint of much exertion, got the prize off the top 
of the pole, but ingloriously dropped it coming down. 

William Gerrish now made a second trial. Climb- 
ing up as before, he poked off the cheese and got it 
between his breast and the pole, lower than before. 





In this way he succeeded in bringing it down, and | 


was loudly cheered. His brother Jule did the same 


thing—after one slide back. 


It was now near sunset, and the game closed. The 
two Gerrishes were the only ones who had fairly won 
the prizes. 

But the crowd would not disperse till we had given 
“Uncle David” a cheese. A man sixty- -eight, they 
said, who had enterprise enough to climb a greased 
pole, deserved a cheese, whether he won it or not. 
Still, ’ve no doubt that Uncle David lost one thing 
by his gymnastic attempt,—and that was something 


of the respect from his acquaintances that is due to 
old age. 
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DAVID GREY'S ESTATE. 
Over his forge bent David Grey, 
And thought of the rich man ‘cross the w ay. 
“Tammer and anvil for me,” he said, 
“And weary toil for the children’s bread, 
“For him, soft carpets and pic tured walls, 
A life of ease in his spacious halls 
The clang of bella on his nines broke; 
A flicker of flame, a whir) of smoke, 
Ox in travis, forge grown white-hot, 
Coat and hat were alike forgot, 


As up the pete | » the blacksmith ran, 
In face and mien like a crazy man. 


“Schoolhouse afire!”” Men’s hearts stood still, 
And the women prayed as women will, 


While "bove the tumult the wailing er Vv 

Of frightened children rose shrill and high, 

Night in its shadows hid sun and ez arth; 

The rich man sat by his costly hearth, 

Lord of wide acres and untold gold, 

But wifeless, childless, forlorn and old. 

He thought of the family ‘cross the way; 

“I would,” he sighed, “I were David Grey. " 

The blacksmith knelt at his children's bed 

lo look once more at each shining head, 

“My darlings all safe! O God,” he cried, 

“My sin in thy boundless mere y hide! 
“Only to-day have I learned how great 

Hath been thy bounty and my estate.” 
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AMONG THE PINES. 
By Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 

Maine has been very properly called the “Pine 
| Tree State,” for it is in her almost exhaustless pine 
| forests that she finds one of her sources of wealth 
| und commercial importance. Although, of late, 
| Spruce and hemlock have been gradually taking the 
| place of the pine in the lumber trade, yet there are 
| still vast, unexplored tracts stretching far away 
| toward Canada, where this noble tree still flourishes 
in all its old-time grandeur and luxuriance. 
| Karly in the fall, sometimes by the first or middie 
| of October, the advance guards of the lumber crews 
| —each consisting of some half-a-dozen men—start for 


the forests where their employers’ “claims” are sit- 
uated. There they select places for their camps, as 
near as possible to the small streams that thread this 
| vast lunber region in every direction. 

| There the men set themselves to work to build the 
camp that is to serve them and their comrades for a 
shelter during the long cold winter that is at hand, 

A hut, proportioned to the size of the crew that is 
to occupy it, is built of large logs, carefully notched 
and ee at the corners, and chinked with moss and 
clay. A stone fireplace is built in one corner, and 
bunks for the men are placed against the wall, and 
filled with the fragrant tips of pine boughs to serve 
as beds. 

The roof is made of long, split shingles, fastened 
down with long poles instead of being nailed, and 
| finally covered with spruce boughs, which, after the 
| first fall of snow, keep out the wind and frosts very 
effectually. The earlier camps used to have only the 

hard trodden earth for floors, ar 
inmates got along without sucl 
iences as tables, plates, etc., b 
are provided not only with 
plank floors, but a table 
supply of crockery is ¢ 
most cases provided, as 
man’s necessary outfit 

Near the hut of t, 
constructed wit h care, to make it as 
comfortable as p@®ible for the dumb com- 
panions of their winter’s toil, the patient, 
plodding oxen. By the time everything is 
ready for their reception, the “tote teams” 





| 
’ 
| 
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their 











ghly hewn 
h a suitable 
ected, and in 
rt of the wood- 







loggers, another is 


make their appear- 
ance with the ‘“cat- 
tle” and the supply 
of food that is to 
serve them all dur- 
ing the winter, 
Flour, pork, beans, 
molasses and tea 
are the staples. 

Sometimesa bar- 
rel of corned beef 
finds its way into 
camp, but asarule, 
the diet of the men 
consists of hot flour 
bread, with 
pork fat for 
a relish, and 
tea without 
milk, sweet- 
ened with 
molasses. 

These,with 
the indis- 
pensable 
dish of bak- 
ed beans, 
cooked to 
perfection 
in a “ bean- 
hole” dug 
in the earth 
and lined with hot stones, form luxurious fare to ap- 
petites sharpened by hard work in the cold, frosty air 
of midwinter. 

Sometimes a lucky shot may bring down a moose, 
or an equally lucky “find’’ may put them in posses- 
sion of enough bear-meat to make every day a feast- 
day for a week or two. The fat of the bear is said to 
be very delicate and sweet to the taste, and is much 

prized by hunters and lumbermen. In it they fry 
their favorite dainty, the Yankee doughnuts, 


DRIVING LOGS. 
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The loggers either accompany or follow close 
upon the heels of the tote-teams, and in a won- 
derfully short time their winter’s work is planned 
and apportioned, and their housekeeping in the 
woods fairly under way. 

A “erew’’ generally consists of a ‘‘boss,’’ who 
takes the charge 
of affairs, portions 
out the work, and 


sees that it is 
faithfully per- 
formed; and the 


choppers, swamp- 
ers, teamster and 


cook. 
The “boss” de- 
cides upon the 


best place to com- 
mence operations, 
and then all 
hands set to 
work to clear 
a road from 
that to 
the stream, so 


spot 


that when the 
snow 
there a 
comparatively 
smooth 


comes 
will be 
and level 


rondway for the 
oxen to drag their 
loads 


the 


pondrous 
over during 
winter. 
Commencing his 
work with the ear- 
of 
daylight, the stur- 
dy, 


liest gleams 
strong-armed 
chopper plies his LOGGERS 
axe, stopping only 

for a hasty dinner at twelve, unti! the ghostly 
shadows of twilight fall upon him from between 
the dusky tree trunks, and the evening star, far 
above in the blue wintry sky, seems resting like 
a glowing gem upon the topmost spire of the 
giant pine above his head. 

Then the weary worker turns his steps camp- 
ward, where a blazing fire and a hot supper soon 
make him forget the cold and fatigue of the day; 
while in the companionship of his mates he finds 
the mental stimulus that binds him to the half- 
forgotten world outside his own forest solitudes. 

Besides the hard work, there is always more 
or less danger in felling these mighty trees. The 
experienced chopper can easily detect by the mo- 
tion of the swaying trunk in what direction it is 
about to fall, and he makes his retreat according- 
ly; but as the enormous branches go crashing 
down through the tops of the smaller trees, they 
are often broken and hurled through the air, 
crushing whatever lies in their track; oeccasion- 
ally wounding and sometimes killing the luckless 
chopper, whose skill in Wooderaft had proved in- 
suflicient to shield him from this unexpected dan- 
ger. 

The tallest trees are usually sawed at the land- 
ing into logs of a convenient length for the 
“drive,” which begins as soon as the spring sun 
has acquired power to melt the immense masses 
of snow and ice that cover the mountain's sides. 
Then every little brook is swelled to a raging tor- 
rent, into whose eager embrace the logs are hur- 
ried; and then the perilous, exciting work of the 
“river-driver’ begins. 

From lakes and tributary streams, the logs are 
driven into the main river, where they form one 
indistinguishable mass called the ‘‘main-drive.”’ 
The different crews now vie with each other in 
deeds of agility and daring, and it is wonderful 
to note the skill and promptness with which these 
men, scorning danger and discomfort, manage to 
keep those millions of rolling logs in the main 
channel of the river. 

Without a dry thread of clothing for many 
days and nights in succession, the river-driver 
knows neither rest by day nor ease by night. 

Sometimes the “wangun,”’ or boat containing 
the supplies, fails to reach the stopping-place for 
the night, in advance of the crew, and then the 
poor fellows, cold and wet as they are, must lie 
down hungry and upon the bare 
ground to snatch such rest as they may find in 
their comfortless quarters. 


shelterless 


With the soles of his boots armed with sharp 
spikes to keep him from slipping on the wet, 
smooth and a setting-pole, with which to 
guide them and steady his own steps, the river- 
driver considers himself fairly equipped for the 
toils and dangers awaiting him. 


logs, 


In 2 narrow channel between high banks, or at 
the dead of the fall, the logs are apt to form what 

























dangerous task; and if he escapes with only a 
few bruises and scratches, he may consider him- 
self very fortunate, since the parting of the rope, 
or the failure of his comrades to draw him up at 
the very instant that the jam starts, might be 
death, swift and sure, without any possibility of 
rescue. 

When, at length, the logs reach 
their destination, they are enclosed 
ina “‘boom.”’ This is simply a float- 
ing fence of large logs fastened to- 
gether so strongly that their wild 
brethren, fresh from the forests, can- 
not escape from their restraining 
arms. 

_ And now, it is the duty of the 
‘*boom-master’’ to see that each 
owner has his own logs portioned 
out to him fairly and justly. Every 
man’s logs «are 
marked by some 
kind of ya hiero- 
glyphic 
into each 
the axe o 


“loader.” 
If any log, 
either by 


carelessness 
or accident, 
has reached 
the boom un- 
marked, it 
becomes the 
property of 
the ‘‘boom- 
master,” who 
also entitled to a 
certain proportion 
of the lumber, as 
his share for the 
care and labor of 
harborage and distribution of the whole. 

It seems a tame ending to all this wild turmoil, 
this dumb exhibition of unloosed savagery, to see 
the poor logs at last floating meekly down to the 
saw-mills, where 


is 





LE SEELEY LIAR, 


” CAMP. 


“Steam, the slave, shall tear them 
With his teeth of steel,” 


carve them into plain, commonplace boards and 
staves, that shall, in time, lose even the fragrant 
breath that alone reminds one of their forest ori- 
gin, and, hidden beneath a coat of paint and var- 
nish, make comfortable or beautify the haunts 
and homes of civilization. 


+e - _ 
STAR ROUTES. 

There has been much discussion during this 
session of Congress on the question of appropri- 
ating an additional amount of money for the 
transportation of the mails upon “star routes.” 
The different routes upon which the mail is carried 
are divided into classes. 

There are the railroad lines, the steamboat 
lines, and those routes over which the mail is car- 
ried in stage coaches or in mail wagons. These 
last are marked witha star, or asterisk (*), in de- 
partment reports, and from this custom has arisen 
the habit of referring to such routes in public doc- 
uments and appropriation bills, as ‘‘star routes.” 

The meaning of the term is practically, all 
mail routes which are served neither by railroad 
nor by steamboat. The star routes comprise much 
the largest part of the post roads, so far as length 
is concerned. The railroad and steamboat lines 
together are only one hundred thousand miles, 
while the star routes are two hundred and fifteen 
thousand miles in all. 

These lines are very numerous, but the most of 
them are short. The country is so covered with 
a network of railroads, that in the more populous 
States, the lines over which the mails are carried 
by horses cannot be long. In Massachusetts, for 
example, the localities are few where a traveller 
can go from one village to another, that is fifteen 
miles from it, without crossing at least one rail- 
road. 

In the South and in the more distant Western 
States and Territories the routes are longer, and 
much the largest part of the mail service is done 
by horse-power. There are a few of the star 
routes which are each several hundred miles long. 
The length of one horse line in the Territory of 
Wyoming, is equal to half the railroad mail ser- 
vice in the whole State of Maine. 

Every year Congress appropriates a specified 
sum of money to pay for the transportation of the 
mails on each class of routes. For the year now 
passing the amount granted for the star routes 
was $5,900,000. 

As the country grows there is need of a constant 
extension of the mail service. The multiplication 





is called a “jam,” that is, one or more logs 
chance to strike across the stream in such a way 
as to obstruct the passage, so that those pressing 
on behind, unable to pass, are piled high one 
above another in the most inextricable confusion. 

To break one of these “jams” is a difficult and, 
almost always dangerous task, as the operator 
must, in many cases, cut away with his axe one 
or more of the obstructing logs, thus letting the 
whole mighty mass loose in an instant, and giv- 
ing him little time to escape from the terrible on- 
slanght. 

Sometimes, when the banks are high and the 
channel very narrow, it is necessary to let 4 man 
down from the top by the rope, to perform the 


of offices in some parts of the West is very great. 
| In the Territory of Dakota the number is now 
many times as large as it was in 1873. Popula- 
tion goes in advance of railroads, and also spreads 
out on each side of the railroad lines. 

It may therefore easily happen that a sum 
which is supposed to be sufficient to pay for mail 
transportation in a certain State at the beginning 
of a year, may prove to be totally inadequate for 
that purpose before the year is ended. New 
routes must be established and additional mails 
must be given to rapidly increasing centres of pop- 
ulation. 

In Congress it has been charged that the post 
office department has done this work of extension 
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recklessly; establishing unnecessary rontes; mak- 
ing the mails more frequent; and causing them to 
be carried at greater speed; all of which has add- 
ed immensely to the expense. In some cases, 
the pay of contractors for additional or better 
service, has been made eight times as great as 
was agreed upon in the original contract. 

It is not for us to express an opinion whether 
thisistrue or not. Itiscertain, however, that the 
funds gave out, and it became necessary for Con- 
gress to make an additional appropriation of more 
than a million dollars to cover the deficiency in 
this year’s service. 

No doubt larger appropriations than have been 
tomary, must be made from year to year ina 
istantly increasing amount. The growth of 
country demands it, and it is in accordance 
th the fully established policy of our Govern- 
ent, to maintain the postal system in a state of 




















1e highest possible efficiency, at whatever cost. 
Other Governments operate their post-offices for 
he sake of revenue; but our Government has 
wisely acted upon the principle that the mail is a 
great educator, and all the money needed to sus- 
tain it should be granted without a murmur. 
+o 
For the Companion. 
THE WINDMILL. 

Behold, a giantam I! 

Aloft here in my tower 

With my granite jaws I devour 


The maize, the wheat and the rye, 
And grind them into flour, 


I look down over the farms; 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling aloft my arms, 
For 1 know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
Far off from the threshing-floors 
In barns with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails 
Louder and louder roars. 


I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock below, 
And whichever way it may blow, 
I meet it face to face, 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 

My master the miller stands 

And feeds me with his hands, 

For he knows who makes him thrive 

Who makes him lord of lands, 

On Sundays I take my rest; 

Chureh-going bells begin 

Their low, melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 

Henry W. LONGFELLOW. 
om — 
COLOR-BLINDNESS. 

There is no human infirmity more curious than 
is color-blindness; and scarcely any other about 
which so little is known. The oddest thing about 
it, perhaps, is that it is not certain, or even likely, 
that the person who is afflicted with color-blind- 
ness is aware of the defect. 

Color-blindness is an inability to distinguish 
colors. Those who are wholly color-blind can 
see no more than the forms of things; but cases 
of total absence of the power to perceive color 
are very rare. In most persons who are lacking 
in this respect, the infirmity extends only to cer- 
tain colors. One man cannot perceive a red color; 
another green; another blue, and so on. 

This partial color-blindness is not uncommon. 
Examinations by experts seem to show that about 
one in every twenty men is defective in the per- 
ception of color; and it is asserted that the defect 
is not so common in women as in men. 

Probably not fifty readers of this issue of the 
Companion are conscious that they are color- 
blind. Yet, if oculists are correct, and four or 
five in every hundred persons are deficient in 
this respect, the defect assumes proportions that 
command attention, for the reason that there are 
many occupations in which a quick and accurate 
perception of colors is necessary. The lack of it 
may render success impossible. 

There are many ways of testing the eye, to find 
out if it is color-blind. The best is, to put in the 
hands of a person, worsted, of various colors, and 
ask him to separate the pieces into red, blue, 
green and other colors: and then to shade them 
from light to dark. A man who is color-blind 
will usually make a mistake in assorting the col- 
ors, in the first four or five pieces given him for 
examination. 

Another test is to see if a person can read red 
letters printed on a black ground. A third is to 
cover 2 blue sheet printed with black letters, 
with thin white tissue paper. To the perfect 
vision, the letters will appear a yellowish brown. 
If they are black letters printed on a red sheet, 
they will appear green under the paper. 

The causes of color-blindness have been sought 
by scientific men, and very plausible theories 
have been formed with regard to them, which we 
have not space to give. 

The defect is incurable. A person who does 
not know colors can never be taught them, and 
there is no operation or instrument that will rem- 
edy the defect. 


ee eee 
FOLLY IN HIGH PLACES. 

A leading London journal, edited by intelligent 
men forthe most intelligent class of readers, while 
commenting on the recent sudden death of Dr. Fair- 
bank, the Queen’s surgeon, gravely proceeded to re- 
late how, on the evening before his death, Dr. Fair- 
bank had been invited to dine, with fourteen other 
gentlemen, at the house of Dr. Zacharie, an eminent 
physician in London. By some chance, one of the 
expected gnests did not arrive, which left but thir- 
teen to sit down to table. 

“Dr. Fairbank,” the writer—one of the guests— 
says, “was warned of the ominous number, but 





langhed at the superstition. He proceeded to Wind- 


sor that night, and died before morning.” The whole 
tenor of the article is to show that the host was guilty 
in some sense of the surgeon's death, in “not provid- 
ing against this fatal number.” 

Our readers will be surprised at the respect paid 
by educated Englishmen to so silly a superstition; but 
Americans are almost equally guilty of the same weak 
credulity. But a few months ago, one of the leading 
politicians of this country, a man noted for his 
shrewdness and hard sense, absolutely refused to sit 
down at a friend’s table with twelve others. At the 
house of another man, who was a candidate for the 
presidency a few years ago, so strong is the dread of 
this unlucky number, that when the emergency has 
arisen, a child has been taken out of its bed, or a ser- 
vant brought in and made to sit down with the guests, 
to avoid the obnoxions number. ; 

This superstition, like every other baseless preju- 
dice, is usually the result of early teachings or im- 
pressions. When mothers and nurses allow such 
folly to obtain lodgment in the child’s mind, the man, 
with all his later reason or knowledge, always finds 
it hard, and sometimes impossible, to root it out. He 
may prove to himself the absurdity of believing that, 
because the thirteenth Apostle betrayed his Master, 
the thirteenth innocent man at every meal must die 
within a year; but the uneasy feeling will be aroused 
in his mind, as we have just seen. 

Those who deal with children have heavy responsi- 
bilities, which are too often neglected; and one is in 
allowing idle and noxious superstitions to be planted 
in the immature brain, instead of reasonable views 
of life in its mysterious relations to that which is su- 
pernatural. A still more important responsibility lies 
in the necessity of leading the child to a pure and 
devout faith in God. 





rs — ee 
DEE-POT OR DAY-POT. 

“DEAR COMPANION,—There is trouble in our house. 
My sister, who has just come home from boarding- 
school, says we must pronounce depot, daypo. I 
tried it on the boys, and they all laughed at me. 
What am I todo? If I say deepo at home, my sister 
makes a fuss; and if I say daypo at school, I am 
laughed at as ‘stuck up,’ and putting on airs. Any- 
how, which is right, dee or day ? CHICAGO.” 

This is not an easy question to answer, simple as it 
seems. The word dépét is French, though the French 
never use it in the sense of a railroad-station. They 
ordinarily mean by it, the head-quarters of a regi- 
ment of soldiers. They pronounce it, as the sis- 
ter of our correspondent says it ought to be pro- 
nounced, daypo. 

It is—as she would doubtless say—the rule to pro- 
nounce French words in the French way; but to this 
rule, there are exceptions. The French pronounce 
Paris, Par-ee, and Calais, Cal-ay. But when a trav- 
eller, on returning from Europe, talks about the good 
times he had at Par-ee, and what a rough passage he 
had in crossing from Dover to Cal-ay, his affectionate 
relations smile aloud, and he soon abandons that 
mode of throwing Europe in their faces. 

But why do we not pronounce the name of the capi- 
tal of France as the French pronounce it? The an- 
swer is this: Because the word Paris became familiar 
to our ancestors through their eyes, and not their 
ears. They simply did not know how the French pro- 
nounced it; and if they had known, it is doubtful if 
they would have conceded to them the right to fix 
the pronunciation of the word. 

“What do you think of the French?” asked one of 
Nelson’s sailors of another, who had been a prisoner 
of war among them. 

“They are a pack of fools,’ was the reply; “they 
call a horse a chopper, and a cabbage a shoe.” 

Two centuries ago, most English people had some 
such feeling as this, and scarcely any of them, except 
the nobility and courtiers, knew how to pronounce a 
French word. Hence, words borrowed from the 
French in the olden time are commonly pronounced 
in the English manner to this day; and custom com- 
pels us all to say Paris and Calais as though they 
were English names. 

But dépét came in later, when large numbers of 
English and Americans knew something of French; 
and, accordingly, we got the word half-right. No 
one has ever said de-pott. From the first, we pro- 
nounced the first syllable in the English manner, and 
the second in the French. Of late years, there has 
been an attempt on the part of polite people to get 
the word pronounced French-fashion throughout. 

At first, we confess, we did not relish the change. 
Custom had so long sanctioned the mixed pronuncia- 
tion that it seemed hardly worth while to rectify it. 
Nevertheless, the new mode is gaining ground, and 
in these matters, the custom of polite people is al- 
most sure to prevail at last. 

“Chicago” is advised to keep the peace in his fam- 
ily by saying daypo whenever his sister is at home 
from school; and, at the same time, to preserve his 
credit among his schoolfellows by using some other 
word. Meanwhile, let him observe the signs of the 
times; let him canvass public opinion. Day-po may 
blow over, and the old democratic de-pot hold its 
ground. Like a politician, he can remain on the 
fence, until he finds out just how the boom is going, 
and then govern his tongue accordingly. 

Our impression is that he will side at last with his 
sister. We hope, however, that he will not go so far 
as some young ladies do, and write the word with the 
French accents, dépdt. We must draw the line some- 
where. 

— +e —— 

NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 

The puzzle of 15—13—14 never was copyrighted, 
and much compassion has been spent on the inventor 
for his lack of foresight, which lost him the profits 
of his popular toy. 

But now there is a doubt as to whether he could 
have taken out a copyright. Some shrewd observer 
has discovered in a picture of “Melancholia” by Al- 
bert Durer, in the fifteenth century, the “gem puz- 
zle,” with the numbers from one to sixteen arranged 
so as to count thirty-four in twenty different ways. 

So often do not only history but trifles repeat 
themselves that one is sometimes led to doubt 
whether there ought to be a copyright or patent for 
anything as being new under the sun. 

The story of Shylock gave rise to vehement dis- 
cussion in the Prussian Parliament the other day. 
One member asserted that the incident used by 





Shakespeare really occurred in 1587, bat that it was 
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the Christian who demanded the aii of flesh, and 
not the Jew. Singularly enough the fact was proved 
in debate that the leading idea of the story is found 
in ancient Hindoo mythology. 

Irving’s legend of Rip Van Winkle is supposed to 
be borrowed from old Norse folk-lore; but it really 
originated in China. ‘As told there, a villager went 
out to the mountains and found two old men playing 
chess ina cave. They handed him a date to eat. He 
stood watching them through a game, when one said 
to him,— 

“You have been a long time with us; 
home.”’ 

Stooping to pick up his staff, it crumbled to dust 
in his hands; and when he returned to the village he 
found the ruins of a vast city. Centuries had passed. 
The terrified dreamer became a hermit, and after 
many years was made immortal; in which part of the 
legend there is certainly some truth. 

Nihbilism, which is working such ravages in society, 
politics and religion in Russia, was a dominant influ- 
ence in China in the tenth century. It destroyed six 
dynasties, and then slept, like the fabled Rip Van 
Winkle, to waken in another age and begin again its 
murderous work. 


now, go 


+o 
A TRIO OF BOY-TRAMPS. 

Three tramps were arrested recently, in New York. 
A policeman saw them in the early morning, tramp- 
ing through the streets. Each carried a large bun- 
dle, and looked as if he was fitted out for a long 
journey. The bundles aroused the policeman’s nat- 
ural suspicion. The suspicion became a demonstra- 
tion as he drew near and observed that the burdened 
tramps were three boys. 

“Where did you come from, boys?” he asked, as he 
stopped them. 

“From Boston, sir,’ answered promptly the young- 
est of the boys, as if he was the leader. 

“Where are you going to?’ continued the police- 
man, with a smile that was intended to be childlike 
and bland. 

“Out West, to seek our fortune,” replied the leader 
of the youthful adventurers, with an assurance which 
implied that he knew all about it, and didn’t want to 
be interfered with. 

The policeman’s smile became provokingly patron- 
izing, as if he doubted the tramps’ ability to get West 
without his aid, as he asked, “And how oldare you?” 

“I’m ten, Lu is twelve, and Dan’s the oldest, he’s 
thirteen.” 

“Well, you're a pretty lot to go out West, aint ye? 
Now you come with me, and I'll let your mothers 
know where you are,” and he led them to the station- 
house. 

On searching them, each boy was found to have not 
one but two loaded revolvers. Their pockets dis- 
closed the cause of their running away from home. 

They were crammed with that vile literature 
which appeals to the passions of boys and stimulates 
them to throw off all restraint. 

Frank, the spokesman of ten years, proved to be an 
errand boy in a Worcester drug-store. He was the 
commissary of the expedition, having tapped his em- 
ployer’s till to raise the necessary funds. 

The police sent the boys back to Massachusetts, 
and we hope to such a reception from parents and 
employer, as will convince them of the folly of trying 
to follow the example of the ridiculous heroes of the 
flash story-papers, and of yellow-covered dime novels. 


+o 
AN EMPRESS’S LIFE. 


Madame de Remusat, in her Memoirs just pub- 
lished, introduces us to the inner life of Napoleon’s 
court. She shows us Josephine, Napoleon's first 
wife, as she was, not as biographers have sketched 
her. No girl need be under the illusion that the Em- 
press’s life is to be coveted, 

Josephine knew little happiness in her lofty sta- 
tion, for she lived not for its duties, but for its pleas- 
ures. The routine of court life was monotonous and 
wearisome, and her personal life was frivolous and 
far from being pure. The Memoirs say,— 

“She never opened a book, she never took up a 
pen, she worked scarcely at all.” 

Though without literary tastes, she was extrava- 
gantly fond of dress and display. ‘She rose at nine 
o’clock. Dressing was a long process, and a portion 
of it was devoted to minute personal embellishments, 
including paint. She changed every article of her 
attire three times a day, and never wore any but new 
stockings. It would be impossible to name the sums 
she spent on clothes of every kind. In every fash- 
ionable shop of Paris there was always something be- 
ing made for her.” 

Her charm was her winning manners and amiable 
disposition. “But she could never conform in her 
own manner of life to order or to etiquette,’ or keep 
within the limits of her purse. Her personal allow- 
ance was a hundred and twenty thousand dollars a 
year, but she was perpetually running in debt, and 
incurring sharp rebukes from the Emperor for her 
extravagance. 

Wendell Phillips well remarks in one of his lec- 
tures that “‘no man or woman is truly great for whose 
private life you have to make some allowance.” 


i ——— 
AMUSING BLUNDERS. 


Miss Kate Field was not impressed with the accu- 
rate knowledge of Englishmen about foreign coun- 
tries. An intelligent member of Parliament told her 
he was certain she was not of Southern birth. “Why 
not?” was her question. 

“Oh, because the Southerners all have black eyes 
and black hair.” 

When she informed him that she was born in the 
Southwest, in Missouri, he asked,— 

“Missouri, what State is that in?’’ and unabashed 
when she told him that it was a State itself, said, with 
true English grandeur, “I was thinking of Missis- 
sippi.” 

But the laugh was not wholly on Miss Field’s side. 
She frankly confesses to blunders of her own, though 
of a different sort. At Madame Toussand’s Wax 
Works, she mistook a wax figure of a policeman fora 
living member of the force, and asked him a question. 
Surprised at his silence, she asked a gennine police- 


“He haint in the ‘abit of | Seeennntnn mae, 
mum,” said the policeman, with a broad grin, and 
Kate blushed, because as a representative Yankee 
her keenness of observation had been at fault. 

= ‘ —~+>— 


A BEDOUIN HORSEMAN. 


Mrs. Brassey in describing an interview she had 
with a Bedouin, who though a graceful horseman 
and most obsequious gallant, was a treacherous fel- 
low, says: 


While climbing slowly up a steep bank on the op- 
posite side, a Bedouin of the tribe of Ben Issacher, 
mounted on a pretty black mare, overtook us at full 
allop 
. He Salted up and joined our party, and we talked 
to him for some time through Karam. Albert offered 
to buy his long spear with silver-bound joints. 
At one end. was an iron point to stick into the 
ground when not in use, and at the other a sharp 
point of burnished steel. 
He wasa niost friendly and affable Bedouin, and 
showed us all his arms—pistol, sword, knife, and so 
forth. 
When we arrived at the rocky plateau at the top of 
the hill, he gave a sort of perform: unce for our 
amusement, galloping about and whirling his lance 
with dramatic effect and many loud cries, as he 
thrust at and parried thrusts from an imaginary en- 
emy. 
He turned and twisted his mare about with incred- 
ible ease and swiftness, only guiding her with a hal- 
ter, for the bit, which is scarcely ever used except in 
warfare, hung idly from his saddle all the time. 
We rode together for some distance, and at part- 
ing, he took the charm from his horse’s neck—a cres- 
cent-shaped piece of wood—and presented it to me 
with a most graceful salaam. 
Altogether we were rather pleased with our fellow- 
traveller, until old Hadji Hassan let out that his part- 
ing words had been a strongly expressed wish to tind 
any two of us alone in a place where he could use his 
weapons in earnest. 
Six together were beyond his ideas, so he made the 
best of his disappointment. 


———— 
“FREE YOUR MIND.” 


A Quaker, on hearing a man swearing, said, “That's 
right, friend! Get all that bad stuff out of thee, as 
quickly as possible.”’ The following anecdote of 
Horace Greeley shows that if Mr. Greeley did not 
sympathize with the Quaker, yet he could keep cool 
under provocation: 


One day a stranger came into the office, looking 
angry, and inquired for Greeley. I pointed him to 
the little den where Greeley was scratching away for 
dear life, and he made for it. 

As he went in I heard him say, “You old hypo- 
crite!’ using an oath at the same time. 

Greeley did not look up or even pause, but kept 
driving his pen madly on, his nose within a couple of 
inches of the paper, and his lips whispering the words 
after the wang as was his wont. 

The fellow continued, calling Greeley’s attention 
to an article that had offended him, and denouncing 
him as a villain, a coward and a liar, with an oath 
after about every other word, meantime threatening 
to “knock his head off.’’ 

Greeley didn’t stop for a moment, but wrote on un- 
ruffled by the blasphemy. 

At last the intruder exhausted his vocabulary and 
turned to leave the room, when Greeley jumped up 
and | squeaked out to him,— 
“Say, neighbor, don’t go! 
mind!'—Oliver Johnson. 


+ 


Stay here and free your 


SICKNESS IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 


Dr. Goddar, of Massachusetts, was once asked, and 
answered, the following question: 
“Have you seen sickness produced by decaying 
vegetables in the cellars of farm-houses?”’ 
“Think [ have. For instance, the case of a farmer 
of means, his wife, and five children. Four sickened 
in September of typhoid fever, and three died, In 
the cellar were found half-decayed cabbages and 
other vegetables, half a barrel of old fish-brine, and 
filth generally, so that the smell was noticeable rods 
from the house, when cleared out by the doctor’s di- 
rection.” 
Through that cellar, typhoid fever sneaked into 
the house. A writer in the New York Times says, 
*‘Miasm is the most subtle foe of the farmer’s home. 
It is generated in his barn-yard, cess-pool, cellar; 
soaks into his well, and appears on his table in the 
form of limpid water; enters his bedroom by night, 
and poisons the very air he breathes.’’ 
And all this from the want of a little intelligence 
and a little painstaking. 
————_+or- 
“THE MICROSCOPIC ORATOR.” 
A noted French orator and radical leader, de- 
scribed in the following paragraph, might exclaim 
with Dr. Watts, himself a small man: 


“T must be measured by my soul: 
The mind’s the standard of the man.” 


M. Louis Blanc is so small a man that merely his 
head is seen in the tribune of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, which reaches only to the waist of an ordinary 
man. His expression and manner are peculiarly ju- 
venile; and as he has been well-preserved, even to 
the rosy cheeks and black hair, one may fancy as he 
is looking on this veteran Democrat of sixty-eight 
that he has a boy before him. Though combative 
enough in public life, M. Blane is really the mildest 
of men. Because of his voice, as feeble as a woman’s, 
and of his diminutive figure, he has been called the 
“microscopic orator.” 


—_4@>-— 
LECTURING AND BUG-GAZING. 

A pleasant incident is told of Charles Kingsley’s 
American trip, which illustrates his keen interest in 
natural science: 


While delivering a lecture at Colorado Springs, a 
bug of some species new to him alighted on his man- 
uscript, and at once attracted his attention. 

Without halting in his reading, he was seen to be 
studying its peculiarities,and when, after a moment, 
it opened its wings as if to fly away, he deftly caught 
it in his hand and continued his examination, until 
his curiosity was satisfied, and it was allowed to buzz 
away on its own business. 

But all the while he had been going on with his lec- 
ture and holding the rapt attention of his audience. 


———_____—$¢4@>—____—_ 


FOR IRELAND. 

America will send a million dollars to Ireland this 

year in charity. No gift has yet gone thither more 

hallowed than the one mentioned in the following 
letter to the New York Herald: 

Mount Holly, N. J. 

“To THE Eprror oF THE HERALD,—I send you 

this gold piece for poor Ireland. It is all I have to 


Horsford’s 
to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, 
Mass., the well-known authority on nutritious bread and 
the cereals, Useful in Dyspepsia, Nervous Diseases, Men- 
tal and Physical Exhaustion, etc. 


Acid Phosphate is prepared according 


(Communicated. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Contains Dialogues, Speeches, Motion Songs, Tableaux, 
Charades, Blackboard Exercises and Juvenile Comedies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 50 cents. 
TRY EDU 7 ALTTOY . 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Every Parent and Scholar should have a eopy. 








Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


| BEST CABINET OR PARLOR OR- 
MASON GANS IN THE WORLD; winners of 
highest distinction at EVERY WORLD’s 

AND FAIR FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. Prices, $51, 


| $57, $66, $84, $108, to $500, and upward, 

Also for easy payments, $5 a month, or 

$6 38 ae arter ee upward, Catalogues 
I 


tr SON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
ORGANS 154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; No. 


46 East Mth Street (Union Square), NEW 
YORK; No. 250 Wabash Avy. » CHICAGO, 


AGENTS WANTED-Best Book-Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME. 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care tor Sick, Manage 
Children, Treat Accidents, Entertain Company, and make 
Home Beautiful and Happy. 

Endorsed by Clergy, S 
uluable and inte 



















s, and the Press: 
EV. Dr. WYLIE. 
"—J.G, WHITTIER. 
“Full of good sense.” —PRESBYTERIAN. 
Fine paper, clear type, beautiful bindings, low price. 
Sells everywhere. Full description and terms free. Address 


J.C. MeCURDY & © 0., Philadelphia, Pa. 
LATEST AND MOST COMPLETE 


ESTEY ORGAN 


pommemne with a desirable col- 
lection of standard compositions 
og tor wont al 
est. 


id amateurs, Adopted by teachers 

Price, $2.00, Published by the 
E ee ORGAN COMP. ANY, Brattle boro’, Vt., 
and 608 Washington Str eet, "Boston, 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insuffi- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby,666 6th Ave., 
New York, By Druggists o or mail $1. 


PILGRIMAGES TO BUFFALO, N.Y., 
are made by thousands of invalids annually to consult 
with the medical and surgical staff of the World’s Dispen- 
sary and Invalids’ Hotel, the largest private sanitarium in 
the world. All chronic diseases are treated by scientific 
methods, The practice is divided among nine eminent 
specialists. Among the most popular domestic medicines 
in the land are those manufactured by this Association, 
among which are Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery, 
the greatest of alteratives or blood-cleansers, and Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets (little pills) that have largely superseded 
the old-fashioned pills. Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed is deservedly popular as a remedy for diar- 
rhea, dysentery, and kindred disease also as a pain- 
killer and remedy for colds. Dr, Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is the great remedy for female weakness and as- 
sociated derangements. Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy is the 
“Old Reliable.” Invalids’ Guide Book 10 cents, postpaid, 
Address World’s Dispensary Medical Association, Buffalo, 
New York, or London, England. 

MAKE YOUR OWN “RUGS. 
New Patterns. Ladies are making beautiful Turkish 
Rugs, on our Burlap Pattern, out of old rags or yarn. Any 
one can do it at a trifling expense. Great inducements and 
permanent business toagents everywhere. Send for cireu- 
lar of Patterns and Prices, with stamp. 
E.S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, 












168 pages, 





coarse 






Boston, Mass. 





HOME INDUSTRY. 


Amateur Printing will teach boys correct habits of 
spelling, punctuation and industry. 


~. CHARLEYS 
\ PRINTING Office 








For only $3 we offer the following 
Printing Outfit: 


Bonanza Printing Press, 

Can Best Printer’s Ink, 
Composing Pallet, 

Two-Inch Roller, 

Set Spacing Reglets, 

Full Font of Type, 

1 Set Spaces and Quads, 

1000 Best Bristol-Board Cards. 


The whole outfit put 
cover. 


= et 


up in a neat box with sliding 


The Press is made entirely of malleable iron, and is very 
strong. It is japanned, and tastefully ornamented, and is 
provided with Ink-Table, Platen Bands, and a Screw 
Chase 2x3%4 inches in size. 





Bonanza Press and Outfit. 


A boy onght to do a very nice little business at card- 
printing for his friends; especially as we give free a stock 
of 1000 cards to begin with. 

These will make 40 packs of cards, 25 ina pack; and if 
he gets only 15 cents per pack, it will leave him a good 
profit, besides paying for the press, 

40 Packs of Cards at 15 cents............ccsecees S600 
Cost of Press..... - 300 





Profit after paying for Press.........ccceseeeeee 3M 
A boy writes that with his Press he has made $2.50 be- 


sides paying for his Press, 





ive,and it belonged to my dear dead baby. May the 
ord will it to preserve some other poor mother’ 8 baby 
her. 





man why his brother-officer did not answer. 





PERRY MASON & CO... 











PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 


FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 





Number ° 50 to 


Any "100, White ‘and Black, 
rHEY ARE ALL READY to put into the Shuttle, PER- 
FECTLY WOUND, and improve the looks of the work 

and strength of se an. Sample box, containing 200 yards, 

sent postpaid for 7 peta ah ordering, mention name of 

Machine and number 
MERRICK THRE iD 'c O., Holyoke, Mass. 

370 a N.Y. 248 Chestnut St.. Phila. 


6 Devonshire St., Boston, 


EUREKA 
SILK, 


Best in the 


world for Hand 


and Machine 





Sewing. 


ANTI-MOTH 


Absolute Protection against Moths. 
Clean, F Healthful, 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 


Si Gample s free. 110 and 112 Nassau St., H. Ee 


ragrant, 


Tha dla 















Says: If you want to get eee vpon buying FURNITURE 
a a an Ilustrated P List to the MOOKLYN 
FURNITURE CO., 559 to Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mailed free Mention this paper, 

ASENTs WANTED EVERYWHERE 
to sell the best 

Family Knitting Machine « ver inven ed, Will 

knit a pair of stockings with HEEL and TOK com- 

plete, in 20 minutes. It will also Knit a great variety of 


ianey work, for which there is always a ready market. 
Send for eirenlar and terms to The Twombly Knit- 
ting Machine C On 409 W ashing ton St. » Boston, M: uss. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
are 





"201g 
Jeplnoy 





o~ 
AND SKIR 
SUPPORTER, 


| 


Branch Office, 28 and 32 Winter Street, Boston. Gen. 
Western Agents, WyGant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y., and J. 
3. PUTNAM, 126 State Street, Chicago. My patro ns every 
where will recognize above cuts with pleasure, ‘the MME. 


GRISWOLD CORSET has become the favorite of the age on 
account of its healthfulness, elegance, durability. and easy 
adjustment to suit any form gained by the different styles 
and lengths, These corsets received highest award at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and wherever exhibited. Sold only 
by ladies. Permanent employment with good salary ob- 
tained by addressing N. Y. office. Orders by mail promptly 
filled. Remit by P.O.order or registered letter. No trouble to 
show goods. Prices $1.50 and upward. Mention this paper 


Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tastefuland excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 
¥ ielding unrivaled tones. 

Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
HUNT BROS., New England Gen’l Agents, 
608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
(GP™ Send for catalogue. 


DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 





is warranted to cure nearly every cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat. 
No matter what causes the cough, the Prairie Weed will 


cure it. Asthma, Bronchitis, Bleeding,and all weakness of 
the Throat and Lungs yield to this new remedy. The Prai- 
rie Herbs are not used in any other medicine, and this has 
cured the most desperate cases of Consumption, Kidney 
troubles and nervous prostration. Few people know how 
much worse a cough is from a weak state of the nerves; the 
Prairie Weed cures both troubles at once, and aquiet sleep, 
smooth throat, and easy stomach give the sufferer new 
hopes and new life. Full directions on every bottle. Price 
$1. Sold by Druggists. Made by 


DONALD KENNE Dy, Roxbury, Mass. 








AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—The most 
convenient article ever offered to 
Housekeepers. One agent made 
$144.67 in ten days; another, $23.00 
in two days. pod wig ight charges to 
Address office nearest y 





agents. 
SUMMIT MANUFAC 'U "RING co., 





41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


Philadelphia, Pa., or, Cincinnati, 0, 
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For the Companion. 


INTERRUPTED ZEAL. 
According to the mind of God, our perfection does not 
depend upon our dome much, This was Martha’s error 
which our Lord Jesus Christ rebuked,—BorRpaLovur. 


Lord, is my service atanend’ 

1 am so slow to comprehend! 

Why comes this pause that seems to say 
, 








Thou hast no work for me toeday ‘ 


Do L not hoard my time for Thee 

bo not my hand and heart Agree 

fo yield to Thee their best, their all 

Dear Lord, why hast thou ceased to call” 
here comes no beggar to my gate 

For whom my halved loaf doth wait 

1 know no creature suffering 

For cheer that haply 7 might bring 


Where les my load of precious care’ 

W hose are the tears that | might share’? 
Or whose the joy that L micht make 

My equal joy for Thy sweet sake? 


The world is just as full of woe, 

For sin in hand with grief must go; 

But now the world seems distant grown, 
And L unneeded and alone 


Ah, now Thou dost Thy will reveal 
lo interrupt my restless zeal, 

That Tin solitude may heed 

My own, my all-surpassing need 
“Much serving” often hinders love, 
And eare forgetfulness may prove; 
The busy hand may cheat the heart 
Chat else might choose the better part 
Who waits in holy idleness 

Can never learn to serve Thee less, 
But rather learns how poor, how vain, 
Is all he hath accounted gain. 

Strive as Tmay, my every toil 

Some lurking vanity will spoil; 
Selt-love doth ever enter in 

fo steal what | for Thee may win 
Then give me, Lord, no work to-day, 
But give what none can take away, 
fhe portion evermore most sweet 

ro sit like Mary at Thy feet 


And quicken Thou my inward ear 
That IT like her Thy Word may hear 
In inward silence that shall drown 
All voices other than Thine own, 


The soul that seeks no end but this 
The end of zeal can never miss, 
But even amidst her toil shall be 
In holy solitude with Thee, 
HARRIET MCEWRN KIMBALL. 


“eo 
For the Companion 
CARRIED SAFELY THROUGH. 

The danger of reviving an old evil appetite, or 
of creating a new one, by administering alcoholic 
drinks to sick persons, has led many conscientious 
medical men to abandon the practice. 

In the following case is an instance where a pa- 
tient, with the assent and sympathy of his physi- 
cian, refused strong drink to the very verge of 
death. ‘Trusting in God he fought his battle 
through, and conquered, The facts are condensed 
from a narrative in a recent address of « member 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union. 

A reformed drunkard, after sixteen years of 
faithful adherence to his pledge, was attacked 
with pyemia, or decay of the blood, probably the 
slow growth of seeds sown during his early ex- 
cesses. 

The physician who was called to him was well 
aware that wine and malt liquors were always 
prescribed in such cases, but he shrank from the 
responsibility of possibly making the 
drunkard again 

The disease is almost incurable, under any treat- 
ment. He frankly told the patient so, and sub- 
mitted to him the question of the remedies. The 
patient referred it back to him 

“With «a wife and nine children dependent on 
me,”’ he said, “Ido not wish to die; but, doctor, 
my children know nothing about strong drink.’ 


man a 
-if he recovered 





The physician was in a distressing dilemma, 
To withhold the liquors, and probably lose his pa- 
tient, seemed almost like committing a crime 
against a human life. To prescribe them, and 
save his patient, would probably only insure the 
man’s slower ruin 

The physician was a Christian man. He asked 
for guidance from Him in whose hands are the 
lives of all men, and decided at last to dispense 
with all alcoholic stimulants, and use only simple 
nutrients and correctives. If he could not restore 
the man’s health, he would do nothing to injure 
his soul. 

‘The patient, who was also a follower of Christ, 
grew weaker every day, but his faith in his phy- 
sician, and his faith in his Saviour, were touching 
to see. Week after week he lay helpless on his 
bed, praying alternately for life, for his family, and 
for resignation. Buta)! the time the thoughtthat 
he was free fromm the poison that he hated for the 
harm it had once done him, gave him joy 

‘Thank God,’ he would say, “if l die, I shall 
go into God's presence a sober man.”’ 

At last his friends interfered, and insisted that 
he should take wine. It was the only thing that 
would revive him, they said, for he was almost 
gone. But he replied, 

“No, no; if this isthe passage from life to death, 
Tam happy. Once I was dying a drunkard, and 
that was misery unspeakable.’ 

His wife entreated him with tears, but even she 
could not move him. 


“Take the wine away,” he whispered, pointing 


to it with his feeble finger. ‘It nearly lost me 
heaven once. Take it away!" 

By-and-by the erisis came. The physician in 
despair wrote what he believed to be his last pre- 


sprang upon him, 
side, but the dog’s paws struck him on the shoul- 
der, and dog and man fell to the floor together. 


jumped at him anc 


clinched the brute, and hurled 
and fell himself. 








scription, ordered careful 
away. 


nursing, and went 
The patient lay scarcely breathing, his at- 
tentive watcher leaning over him, with fingers on 


his pulse. The pulse began to grow stronger; 


{the breathing became deeper and more regular. 


The weeping family in the next room waited for 
the closing scene. They heard a strange sound, 
and rushed to the sufferer’s bedside. ‘The poor 
man had opened his eyes, and was trying to sing, 
“Praise God, from whom all blessings flow.” 

The crisis seemed to be passed, and the glad- 
ness with which wife and children joined in that 
thanksgiving itself heard 
heaven. 


must have made 

The man got well, and that physician will al- 
wiys believe that his was due to the 
fidelity and Christian trust which enabled him to 
keep his pledge, through a trial such as few men 
would care to encounter 


recovery 


a ad 
A FIGHT FOR LIFE. 

A Mr. Haering of Brooklyn, who had been an 
athlete and wild-beast performer, took a Siberian 
bloodhound to board. The animal was vicious 
almost as a tiger, and for that reason was en- 
trusted to Mr. Haering’s care. 
wis Satan, 


The dog’s name 
and the name was a fitting one. He 
was contined ina cage ten feet long, seven feet 
wide, and ten feet high. ‘The sequel shows the 
danger of trusting ferocious brutes whose natures 
are treacherous, 

One Wednesday, two or three weeks ago, ‘‘Sa- 
tan’’ began to howl, as was his custom when he 
wanted food or water. Haering went into the 
garden to feed the dog, 
dozen persons curious to see the brute. 

After giving the dog meat, Haering procured 
some water, stepped with it into the cage, and 
then bolted the cage on the outside. He usually 
went into the cage to feed the animal, and always, 


on such occasions, carried a heavy, loaded riding- 


whip. 
On this oecasion he had neglected to take the 
whip with him. Haering set the pan of water on 


the tloor, but the dog seemed disinclined to drink, 


refused to be petted, and walked restlessly up and 


down the cage. 


Haering saw that ‘“‘Satan’’ was in one of his 
worst humors, and started to go out of the cage. 
He had no sooner turned his back than the animal 
Haering threw himself to one 


Haering sprang — to his feet, and the dog 
sank his teeth into the man’s 


rightarm. Haering, quick as lightning, pitched 


the dog over on his back, and was just going to 
jump on his paws as the brute recovered himself 
and sprang at his face. 


With one hand Haering grasped the dog’s leg, 


and with the other caught him by the upper eye- 


lid, and did not let go his hold until the dog fell 
back with Haering on top. Both got their feet, 


and Haering sprang for the gate of the cage. 


he dog dashed at him again, and Haering 
him to the floor, 


The dog rushed at Haering again just as he was 
getting up, and bit him in the left hand. Haering 


thrust his hand into the brute’s throat and tried 
to choke 
and the dog lacerated Haering’s left hand terribly. 


him. In the struggle both fell again, 

“Unbolt the gate quick,’’ shouted Haering to 
the men, who were standing tifty feet away, but 
no one dared come to the rescue. 

Haering then threw himself on the dog and 
grasped him by the upper jaw with his right 
hand, pressing down the lower jaw with his left 
farm. 

Dog and man struggled about the cage for at 
least tive minutes. 

At last they reached the door, Haering still 
keeping hold of the animal's neck, and thence 
~ som him up and pinned him against the side of 
the cage. 

Then, with his right hand, he unbolted the door 
of the cage, and got outside, at the same time 
drawing the dog’s head through and closing the 
gate on his neck. ‘Then he pressed upen the gate 
with all his might. 

He held the dog inthis way until he felt his 
strength failing, and then, letting go the dog’s 
neck he opened the gate slightly, and with a quick 
kick, knocked the dog inside and closed and 
locked the gate. 

Dr. Allen was sent for, and dressed Haering’s 
wounds. He had to be removed to Dr. Allen’s 
house for constant medical treatment. He was 
rapidly improving at last accounts. A member of 
the family poisoned the dog and killed him. 


—_ - +r — 
A GOOD-NATURED HUSBAND. 

‘The late Lord Derby once expressed his feel- 
ings towards his political opponents when they 
were abusing him by telling a story. A giant of 
an English farmer had a vixen fora wife. She 
used her hands as well as her tongue upon her 
husband. A neighbor, witnessing one of these 
episodes, remonstrated with the giant for letting 
his wife beat him. ‘“‘It pleases she,”’ replied the 
farmer, with a chuckle, ‘‘and it don’t hurt I, so 1 
lets her.”’ Singular as it may seem, such an oc- 
currence actually took place in India. 

The parties were an English major and his 
wife, lately arrived at on army encampment. 
Shortly after, whispers were heard that the ma- 


jor, a gentlemanly-looking fellow, the picture of | 


good-nature, was in the habit of beating his wife. 
She was a little woman, pretty and demure. 
Persons who passed near their house in the even- 
ing asserted that they heard the cries of the little 
woman, and could distinguish the sounds, ‘‘What 
a brute you are to use me so!”’ 

The major was treated rather coolly by the 
officers and ladies, but he took no notice of it. 
At last, two young officers resolved to investigate 
the matter, as they thought it strange that the 
major’s face should belong to a chronic wife- 
beater. 

Going past the house one evening, they plainly 
heard the cries. One of them forthwith mounted 
on his companion’s shoulders, and looked into 
the window. Suddenly he burst out laughing, 
jumped down, and both ran away, 


accompanied by half-a- 





He had seen the major seated in a chair, good- 
humoredly defending himself from the blows 
which the demure little vixen was aiming at him, 
while she, between her slaps, shouted at the top 
of her voice, ‘*Whata brute you are to use me so!”’ 

Of course the story spread throughout the en- 
campment, and whenever the little woman stirred 
abroad, she would hear, ‘‘What a brute you are 
to use me so!”’ 

She became ashamed of herself, and of the 
cause of such public rebuke, and the cries ceased 
—perhaps the beating also. 


+o, 


For the Companion. 


HER MAJESTY. 


You're proud of your Freedom, 
But ] of my Queen,— 
Most absolute sovereign 
That ever was seen, 
She tlouts and torments me, 
fet holds me in thrall, 
And day-time or night-time 
I haste at her call 





She has horsemen and horses, 
And soldiers who keep 
rheir solemn eyes open 
yhen Lam asleep. 
She has maidens of honor, 
All silent and fair, 
With state robes, and jewels, 
And wonderful hair. 
She speaks a strange language 
None other may know; 
I only divine it, 
Through loving her so. 
Her Majesty’s fingers, 
That never are still, 
Play tunes on my heart-strings 
Whenever they will. 
As wayward and fitful 
As April is she, 
Yet loving and lovely 
As lovely can be: 
The tiniest monarch 
That ever was seen, 
They call her the Baby; 
Sut she is my Queen. 
Lovuisk CHANDLER MovLron, 


+? 
A FORBIDDEN LAND. 

For two thousand years Corea has secluded itself 
from the rest of the world. Except during the 
temporary exercise of Chinese sovereiguty over it, 
and the briefer period when ruled by Japanese con- 
querors, it has. been a forbidden land to the trav- 
eller and to the trader also. Mr. Ernest Oppert 
tried for several years to persuade the Coreans to 
open their ports to foreign trade, but he failed. 
He learned, however, much about the country 
and the manners and customs of its inhabitants, 
whose number is estimated at 15,000,000. 


Nature has been generous to the peninsula, 
The climate is healthy and vegetation rich. Fruits 
of all sorts, grain of every variety, cotton, tobac- 
co, hemp, indigo, the cork tree, and the varnish 
tree, grow abundantly. 

Its mineral resources exceed those of any other 
Asiatic country. Gold, in quartz and in dust, 
silver, copper, sulphur, arsenic, quicksilver, lead, 
tin and iron exist. Beautiful marble and gran- 
ite await quarrying. 

Nature ~ her rich gifts, which ought to be 
distributed so as to do their work in the world’s 
civilization, emphatically says that Corea should 
not bea forbidden land. The Coreans, however, 
who are mostly agriculturists and fishermen, 
have so far refused to heed nature’s suggestion. 

As is usual in Asiatic nations the Government 
is a despotism. The — are Buddhists, but 
care so little for religion that the priests are so- 
cially located next to the slaves. 

The people are described as temperate eaters, 
but intemperate drinkers. They are mild, sim- 
ple, honest (theft is almost unknown), grave and 
physically strong. ‘They dress plainly. Their 
clothes would be white if they were clean. 

The women in the cities are kept in seclusion. 
It isa great offence against modesty for them to 
be seen in the public streets during the daytime. 
Once, however, in the twenty-four hours, they 
are permitted to come out. At nine o'clock in 
the evening, the city gates are closed. Then all 
men leave the streets and the women come forth 
to promenade. 

Ifa man is belated, he hurries home without 
looking about him, for he is liable to severe pun- 
ishment should he speak to or even gaze at a 
woman. If he meets one, he hides his face with 
his arm and crosses to the other side of the 
street. 

+o 


COURAGE AND COWARDICE. 

Some men are brave when there is a prospect 
of success, but cowards if defeat stares them in 
the face. When the late Admiral Farragut was 
but a little over eighteen years of age he was ap- 
pointed an acting lieutenant, and ordered home 
from the Mediterranean squadron to pass his ex- 
amination. 


He sailed from Gibraltar in an American mer- 
chantman. One calm day, when near the United 
States coast, an armed brig was seen using sweeps 
to catch up with them. All on board took the 
stranger for a pirate, and the captain was so 
frightened as to — his head. Young Farragut 
assumed command. Calling aft the crew, he 
asked if they would defend the ship. 

All of them knew that if the supposed pirate 
should capture the ship, every man would be 
made to “walk the plank.” 

Under ordinary circumstances they were all 
brave. But the idea of resisting a pirate so 
alarmed some of the crew that they advised sur- 
render, although they knew that non-resistance 
would not bring merey. ‘These were merchant- 
sailors, who had never been trained to arms. 

There were, however, a number of men-of-war's 
men among the crew. ‘They promised to obey 
the young lieutenant’s orders, thinking, with him, 
that it was better to go down with colors flying 
than to be a pirate’s prisoners. ‘The brig proved, 
however, to be a Colombian man-of-war, anxious 
to send letters on shore. 

Another illustration of the depressing effect of 
a hopeless encounter was witnessed by Farragut. 
It was during the war of 1812, on the occasion of 
the galiant defence, in the harbor of Valparaiso, 
of the Essex against the combined attack of two 
British ships of war. 

Young Farragut, though scarcely thirteen, was 
a midshipman on board the Esser. During the 
action, he served as aid to Captain Porter, and 
when not by his side, helped work a gun or did 
duty as a powder-boy. 








One of the quarter-gunners, named Roach, was 
a leading man on the ship. On several occasions 
he had distinguished himself by his bravery. 
But the unequal contest unnerved him, and he 
was reported as a deserter from his gun. 

“Do your duty, sir,’’ said Captain Porter to 
young Farragut, who, seizing a pistol, went in 
search of the deserter to shoot him, if he did not 
return to duty. He could not be found, having 
concealed himself. 

Another man, one whose courage was of a dif- 
ferent stripe, was also seeking the deserter, 
William Call, a seaman, had his leg nearly sev- 
ered from his body. While weltering in his 
blood, he saw Roach skulking. Dragging his 
shattered stump, the wounded man, pistol in 
hand, crawled to get a shot at him. But the de- 
serter kept out of his way, and, seizing his only 
serviceable boat, escaped, with six others, to the 
shore. 

His bravery when success seemed probable, and 
his cowardice while victory appeared impossible, 
confirms the Indians’ criticism: ‘White man 
very unsartain,”” 

+o 
QUESTIONS IN COOKING. 

Two of man’s worst foes are bad sewerage and 
bad cooking. The census does not reveal which 
is the most effective in disabling and killing. 
Dead men tel] no tales. We may not learn, there- 
fore, from the graveyards, which of the two foes 
had the most to do with populating them. Buta 
malarious patient might compare notes with a dys- 
peptic, and publish the result. Sanitary science 
is grappling with bad sewerage, and cooking 
schools are slowly reforming the bad cooks. 

In Great Britain, there is the “Northern Union 
of Schools for Cooking.’ It is constituted of the 
South Kensington, the Liverpool, the Edinburgh, 
and several other schools. These issue certificates 
to pupils who have been trained in kitchen work 
and in plain cooking. Among the questions asked 
by the South Kensington Examiner are the fol- 
lowing, which ‘‘our girls,’ and their mothers, 
also, may answer at their leisure: 

Name and explain brietly the six commonest 
ways of cooking meat. Give a full recipe for 
preparing a piece of meat in any one of the ways 
you mention. : 

Name six of the most valuable fresh vegetables 
used in this country. 

Give recipes for boiling old potatoes, for boil- 
ing cauliflower and serving it with melted butter. 

What are the general rules to be observed in 
roasting meat? 

How long would it take to roast seven pounds 
of beef, and how would you set about it? 

How would you make a leg of beef soup? 

What are the different methods of preparing 
beef tea? Give two recipes. 

How would you make a quart of flour into 
bread? A 

Give the recipe for a meat pie. 

What is the difference between the tlesh of white 
and oily fish? 

How would you stuff and bake a haddock? 

What is pot-au-feu? How would you prepare 
it with six pounds of beef? What beef would you 
use, and what other ingredients? 

Mention some ways of recooking old meat. 

What dishes can you prepare with Australian 
meat? Give the recipe for one. 

Give the rules for boiling meat, and the time 
allowed. 

How would you prepare an Irish stew? 

How would you prepare a dish of beef a la mode? 

What utensils are necessary fora small-kitchen? 

+o 
A LEADER OF THE GAUCHOS, 

The north Atlaniic coast is not the only region 
whose inhabitants are demoralized by the north- 
east wind. Governor Rosas, of Buenos Ayres, 
who was successful in subduing the Indians of 
the pampas, never treated with them when the 
the wind blew from the northeast. He found 
from experience that during such periods the 
savages were morose and indisposed to submit to 
reason or force. When, however, the wind came 
from the southwest they became reasonable, and 
then the governor found little difficulty in making 
honorable arrangements with them. 


This Rosas was a remarkable man. He was a 
splendid horseman, and even the gauchos, the 
modern representatives of the centaurs, admitted 
that he excelled them in riding and throwing the 
lasso. 

Once, at a public celebration in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, he gave an exhibition of his skill. 
Stationing a gaucho, with a lasso, at a corner of 
the public square, Rosas rode at full speed down 
the street. As he entered the square the gaucho 
threw his lasso and caught Rosas’ horse by the 
foreleg. 

The animal fell headlong and broke its neck. 
But Rosas leaped from the saddle, alighted on his 
feet, and walked off, raising his hat in acknow]l- 
edgment of the cheers of the people. 

The leader of the aristocratic party was Lavalle. 
Rosas shut him up in Buenos Ayres and then be- 
sieged the city. The war was a shocking one, no 
quarter being given on either side. Lavalle’s 
supplies giving out, he determined to come to 
terms with Rosas. 

One day he rode out to the gauchos’ camp, un- 
der a flag of truce, and asked to see Gen. Rosas. 
As he was absent, Lavalle accepted an invitation 
to enter the general's tent, remarking that 
he had had but little rest for a long time, and 
would, if there was no objection, sleep until 
Rosas’ return. Stretching himself on the ground, 
he fell asleep in a few minutes. When Rosas en- 
tered the camp he was informed that Lavalle was 
in his tent. 

“To what good fortune am I indebted for this 
news?” asked Rosas. 

“He came under a flag of truce,’’ replied the 
officer, ‘“‘and asked permission to repose until 
your return.” 

‘Do not allow him to be disturbed,’ said Rosas. 
“Any one who can sleep in the tent of his most 
deadly enemy must bea brave man. Let his fate 
be what it may, he shall have.a peaceful sleep to 
prepare for it.”” 

When Lavalle awoke he and Rosas had a con- 
ference. It resulted in the termination of the 


. 


civil war, and both sides welcomed peace. 
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For the Companion 
EASTER LILIES. 
O beautiful lilies! so fair, so sweet, 
Ye opened your leaves for the Easter morn, 
And helped us rejoice that the winter had pagsed, 
And helped us to welcome the spring's glad dawn! 
Ah, sweet, white lilies, your bloom was blest! 
For ye shone out with the Easter sun, 
The beautiful emblems of sorrow past, 
Of joy and gladness, of victory won. 
Ye came with the music of Easter bells, 
When they rang out their tidings far and near, 
And ye linger still, as the voice of Spring 
[s singing its own sweet hymn so dear. 
+o 
For the Companion. 


POLLY’S LEAP. 


Johnny and I were having our breakfast to- 
gether. 

We were late, somehow, that morning, and 
everybody else had eaten and gone away. 

It was getting to be pleasant weather in the 
spring, and the dining-room windows were open. 

‘The hens were outside, and we 
laughed when we heard a funny little ‘‘squawk,”’ 
every once in a while, between the regular ‘“‘cut- 
cut-cut-cadaweuts.”” 

We both knew 
speckled hen. 


cackling 


very well that it was the old 


She never did anything like other hens. She 
wouldn't even eat with them, but snatched up 
her bit of crust or ege-shell, and ran behind the 


barn with it. 

And as for the eggs she laid, you never saw 
anything like it. 

She left them in the queerest places, and we 
knew they were hers, because they were long, 
and a sort of pinkish white. 

Once we found one in old Cresur’s manger, and 
sometimes they were right on the barn floor, and 
sometimes it was a great while before we could 
find them at sll. 

“She’s been laying now, I know,” 
ny. 


says John- 
“Hurry and finish your buckwheat cakes, 
Polly, and Tll show you her new nest that I 
found yesterday.’ 

So L ran into the kitchen to get the egg-basket, 
and into mother’s room for my sunbonnet, and 
we went out at the woodhouse door together. 

Johnny went first, and looked very wise, but it 
wasn't anything very wonderful if he had found 
the nest first, now was it? I’ve found them, my- 
self, lots of times. 

Well, we went into the big front door of the 
barn, and found the doves had all tlown down, 
and were picking up the seeds. 

They went patting about on their little red 
feet, coo-cooing softly to each other. They didn’t 
fly away, or even walk any faster, when we came 
close to them. 

But the speckled hen did. She was looking 
for seeds, too, and the minute she saw us, she 
gave a loud “‘squaw-ook,’’ and ran away as fast 
as she could. 

Johnny said he was glad we saw her, for now 
we knew she wasn’t on her nest; and we would 
go right off and get her e 

But the doves were so cunning and good-nat- 
ured that we stopped to see them, and then old 
Cesar whinnied for hay, and we got the hooked 
stick and pulled some down for him. 

Then we went ont at the little back door of the 
barn, on to the platform where we could look in- 
to the pig-pens. There were two of them, with a 
door between. 


oo 
aS 


In the first one, right under where we were 
standing, there were four pigs. They were some 
that father had just bought, and were not very 
large. But in the other pen were three of the 
biggest creatures. 

They were so fat that they could scarcely move, 
though they kept trying to walk all the time, and 
grunted and squeaked because they couldn't. 

There was a sort of wide shelf over beyond 
their pen, where father used to put the old hoes 
and rakes, and there was a broken basket in the 
corner where Johnny told me the old hen’s nest 
was, 

I suppose it was the safest way to climb up to 
the shelf from the outside, but we always went 
over to it on the top of the wall of the pig-pen. 

We had to be pretty careful at first, but it 
wasn’t anything when we got used toit. Johnny 
went ahead, and I followed. 

He got across,in a minute, and held out his 
hand to help me. Of course, I wouldn’t let him, 
for I guess I could go as well as a boy. 

Thad got half way over, when all at once, that 
dreadful old hen flew out of the basket, close to 
Johnny’s face, with such a “‘squaw-ook” as would 
have frightened anybody. 

Johnny started back, and didn’t think how 
near he was to the edge, and fell off outside the 
pig-pen. He tried to catch at something, and 
pulled down the whole pile of rakes and things, 
80 that they came tumbling with him. 
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THE YOUTH'’S 


As for me, IT forgot what T was doing, and | 
turned round and jumped right into- that further | 
pig-pen. | 
| 


The tloor was so wet and slippery that I could 
hardly stand, and the three great pigs came snif- 
fing and grunting up to me, as fast as they possi- 
bly could. 


Oh dear, and then I heard poor Johnny moan- | 


ing as if he were dreadfully hurt. 1 didn’t know 
whether anybody was near or not, but I called 
“Father, father,’’ so loud that it seemed as if 
they could hear me in China, 

Father did hear, though he was away down in 
the garden spading up the onion-bed. 

He ran as fast as he could, and T kept on call- 
ing. 

Just as one of the pigs was chewing up my sun- 
bonnet and another was stepping on the egg-bas- 
ket and pushing his great muddy nose against 


For the C 





Good-morning, folks! I’ve run away; | 


Jumped out of bed upon the floor, 
And from her crib took Dollie May; 
Then Fido heard me near the door, 
And when he saw that it was me, 
He wagged his tail, and jumped to play. 
Three better friends you'll never see 
Than Fido, Dollie May, and me! 


Oh, such a race as we have run! 


Right down the grass, and Fido first. | 


Guess what he did! *Twas only fun. 
Tom says with mischief he will burst. 


For the Companion. 
OUR KITTY. 

Iknow a certain gray kitty that the children 
call Bun, and of all the rogues I ever saw done up 
in a cat’s skin, I think she is the biggest. 

She is very fond of rolling spools about, and 
the children keep some empty ones on the floor 
on purpose for her, but that doesn't suit her; ghe 
wants some with thread on. 

She will climb on to table, window-stool, sew- 
ing-machine, anywhere she can see a spool of 
thread, and knock it on to the floor, two or three 
at once if she can find them. And then she will 
race and chase them in and out among chairs and 
tables, till the thread is in the worst tangle you 
ever saw. 

You would laugh to see her knock at the out- 
side door when she wants to come in. If it wasa 
latch, I'm sure she would lift it, but it is not, so 
she runs up the door-post and tries to turn the 
knob with her paw. 

She likes a warm soft place for her naps, as all 
cats do, but she knows she isn’t allowed on the 
bed or in the stuffed chairs. But she often 
sleeps on the big pile of papers on the sitting- 
room table, and if papa is absent, she will jump 
on his business desk, and going into the book- 
cases, curl herself up on a shelf among paper, 
pens, ink, mucilage, envelopes, writs, and all 
sorts of such things. 

One night when mamma came down stairs 
from putting the children to bed, she found Miss 
Bun away up on the bureau in her bedroom, fast 
asleep on the big pin-cushion under the mirror, 
all among the needles and pins. 
+O 

THE DIFFERENCE. 

We have heard a story of a printer, who, when 
his fellow-workmen went out to drink beer, put 
in the bank the exact amount he would have 
spent if he had gone with them to drink. 

He did this for five years. He then looked at 
his bank account, and found that he had laid up 
five hundred and twenty-one dollars and eighty- 
six cents during this time. 
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COMPANION 


my white apron, father unfastened the door from 
the outside and came in and got me. 

He took me in his arms, and 1 was so glad that 
Teried. And then when we found Johnny, | was 
so sorry that T eried again. 

He was sitting on the steps that led into the 
barnyard, and looked like some other boy, he was 
so white. And his mouth was hurt and bleeding. 

Father put me down, and took him up care- 
i fully, just as they do babies, and carried him in- 
| to the house. 

Mother washed the blood off and held him in 
her lap, till he felt better. 
better to sit in mother's lnup. 


It always made us 


| 

| So he wasn’t hurt very much after all, and the 

| next morning father brought in two eggs that he 
found in the old basket, and Johnny and T had 
them for breakfast, 


Enizanern W. DENISON, 


ompatnion, 


THREE FRIENDS. 


He ran to us, grabbed dollie’s hand, 
And pulled her on, and I went too. 
We ran so fast I could not stand, 
} And down we fell; so now I’m through. 


We're hungry, and mama will scold, 
I'm ’fraid, a little,—that she'll say 
I'll surely have an awful cold, 
Because I was not dressed to play. 
Perhaps I won’t; it’s warm, you know. 
I'll be so good,—and, anyway, 
Next time I'll eat my breakfast first, 
And get all dressed before [ play. 
} Oh, such good times we have, we three, 
Dear Fido, Dollie May, and me! DB 





In five years he had not lost a day because of 
sickness. ‘Three out of five of his fellow-work- 
men had, in the meantime, become drunkards. 

The water-drinker then bought out the print- 
ing-oftice; and, in twenty years from the time he 
began to put by his money, he had laid aside 
many thousands of dollars. 


+e 
For the Companion, 


MEDDLESOME PATTY. 


“Patty, run out in the shed, and bring in a lit- 
tle fine stuff to start up the fire.”’ 

Patty went out. ‘There were plenty of splinters 
and nice bits lying all about the wood-shed, but 
her eye fell on a short, thin strip of board, close 
by the axe. 

“Til split up some kindling-wood,”’ she thought. 
“That will be fun.”’ 

So she held up the piece of board with one 
hand and took the axe in the other. And as 
might have been expected, at the very first blow 
she did not split the board, but she cut her fore- 
finger, a long slanting gash, clear to the bone. 

How it did bleed! It was done so quickly it 
did not hurt much, but Patty was so seared as to 
feel quite faint. 

If she had cut her finger so badly in any hon- 
est way, I dare say she would have cried and 
made a great fuss, but as it was, she knew it was 
ali her own fault, and never whimpered all the 
while her mother was doing it up. 

It was long before it healed, and when it did 
there was a big, ugly scar, sure to last a lifetime, 
every body said. 

Just about that time Uncle Henry gave her a 
ring—a real gold ring—just what Patty had al- 
ways wanted most of anything. And it seemed 
too bad, but that same finger with the ugly scar 
on it was the only one on either hand on which 
she could wear the ring safely. 

When her mates, and everybody who noticed 
the ring, spoke of it, they were always sure to 
say first, “What a horrid scar vou’ve got!” and 
then, “That's a very pretty ring.” 





all, 


So Patty could only half enjoy her ring, after 
but 
meddling. 


was sure never to forget careless 


her 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
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ACROSTIC 








DOUBLE 


A literary wonder. Llow did it come to pass? 
A lion takes a journey to some islands with an ass, 
A worthy man in pitiable condition. 
» The finest produet of a great musician. 
A sort of Don Quixote done in metre. 
St. Peter's brother's son was this to Peter. 
5, Islands of perfumes rare and natives cruel. 
A brilliant, beautiful and costly jewel. 
7, Acommon widely circulating metal 
Of use to make allovs or debts to settle. 
CHARI 
2. 
ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE STORY. 

Once upon atime there lived a pretty maiden whe 
had three lovers. This maiden possessed the hurgest 
diamond in the universe, which each lover promised 
to defend for her if she would but be his bride. One 
day all three called upon her. The first was large 
and powerful, clothed in the skin of a lion, with elub 
and dart in hand, and dog by his side, The second 
was erect and soldierly, bearing a sword, and with 
wings at his feet. The third was a slender, amiable 
youth, riding upon an eagle 

“Come with me,” said the first. 
filying-horse, and take you upon a wedding-tour 
around the world.” “Be mine,’ said the second, 
“and a chariot erelong will be at our disposal, drawn 
by two greyhounds, a swan and a dolphin, that we 
may goat our pleasure, over the earth, or through 
air or sea.’ “Mount and tly with me, dearest,” said 
the third, handing her a telescope. “We will scale 
starry battlements together, and with this glass we 
can look far beyond the bounds of the universe itself. 
Can you not choose between us to-day?” 

“Tecan, certainly,” replied the maiden, “He to 
whom I shall give this ear of corn which | hold shall 
be my choice. I have seven sisters, beside the twins. 
Two of you ean seek brides among them.’ Then 
throwing a hydrangea at the first, and a ramrod at 
the second, to divert their attention, she quickly 
turned, and placing the ear of corn in the eap-band 
of the third, she sprang upon bis eagle, and in an in 
stant they had started upon their wedding-journey. 

Their first visit was upon a queen, who allowed 
them to sit in her chair of state, and gave thema 
palm-branch for shade. Then they crossed, by the 
via lactea, to visita famous menagerie. Here they 
took special note of fifteen species of animals and 
birds; but stranger than any of these was the famous 
centaur, half-man and half-horse, the man taking the 
place of the horse's head, 

Upon their homeward journey, they made some 
purchases, such as ribbon for the bride's hair; trian- 
gles anda harp for making music; the belt, sword, 
club and shield of a famous hunter, and the weapons 
of an archer for defence; an ell and yard, and a new 
muir of boots, of which one boot especially pleased 
hem, as it served also the purpose of aimirror, Last 
of all, they bought a milk-dipper, also a large and 
small dipper and cup, that they might readily quench 
their thirst from the urn of the water-bearer. 

All these goods they shipped upon the River Po, 
which flowed near by. The boat containing this cargo 
had painted upon the stern its name, the Argona, vis 
ible at a great distance. It was towed by a whale, 
followed by two small tishes, and a larger one, called 
the southern fish, with a very brilliant eye. 

The eagle now followed the course of the river; 
and as it flowed directly towards the South Pole, the 
bridal pair decided to take up their abode under its 
shadow, where they may still be found “at home,” 
should any of their friends choose, at this late day, to 
make them a wedding-call 


“TL will procure a 





The boys and girls who have studied Geography of 
the Heavens will tind the names of the maiden, her 
three lovers, the queen and the famous hunter, among 
the names of constellations. Fourteen other conste}- 
lations will furnish names for i 
the menagerie. In addition to these, 
this story, buried or otherwise, the names of t 
six whole constellations, and fifteen well-kno 
of constellations, not including those by 
which the three lovers are ue 
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1, Why does this boy know too muel’? 
2, Why is his vest-pocket an unsafe place to keep 
money in’? 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number.: 


1,2, 3, The—4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, Defender—12, 
4, 15, 16, The—17, 18, 19, 20 21, 22, Mother— 
» Will—27, 28, Be—29, 30, 31, The—32, 33, 
38, 39, 40, Protector —41, 42, Of — 43, 44, 

» 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54, Daughters. 
Key-Words: Patriot, Born, Freedom, Faith, Feel, 
Truth, Felt, Detest, Bought, Cheer, Howe, Honored. 





2.—1, Date. 2, Ate. 3, Fate. 4, Gate. 5, Kate. 
6, Mate. 7, Late. 8, Pate. 0, Rate. 10, Wait. 

3. Yew, Ure. Ney, ne’er. Eyes, Iser. 'Tael, Taylor. 
Exit, Exeter. Don, Donner. Sue, sewer. Tie, Ty re. 


Ache, acre. Tart, Tartar. 

Ode, Oder. Far, Farrar. 

Mentor. Est, Esther. Rome, roamer. Inn, inner. 

Seas, Cesar. Aye, Ayr.—United States of America. 
4. Tom-big-bee. 


End, Endor. Sate, satyr, 
And, Andre. Meant, 








5.PEARL 6. Canova, (Can—over.) 
EYRIE 
ARIBE 
RISER 7, Corn—wall—is, 
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For the Companic 


A DOUBLE 


mn. 

BRAIN. 
the 
two ears, two nostrils, 
two 


The 


two eyes, 


double. Tt has 
two lungs, two kid- 
Two the 
nerves issue from the two sides of the spinal column. 
Indeed the spinal column is itself double throughout. 

One advantage of this dual membership of the 
body is, that if one organ or member is destroyed, the 
It fact 
that we incline to use the right than the 
left, and, as a consequence, the members and organs 
of the right fully developed, and be- 
come specially expert. 

Now the brain belongs to the 
gans, and not to the small single ones. A 
deep furrow cleaves the brain down to its point of 
junction. 


human body is, in main, 


neys, arms, two legs. sets of same 


other supplies its place. is also a familiar 


side more 


side are more 
class of double or- 
class of 


As a consequence, it seems probable that 
if one brain could be safely removed, all mental acts 
could be equally performed by the other; and doubt- 
less it is owing to this, that large portions of the brain 
have been destroyed without 
intellect. 

To some extent, however, so far at least as physical 
sensation and concerned, the two 
brains adopt the principle of division of labor, each 
presiding over one side of the body; but, singularly 
enough, each over its opposite side. 

This is due to the fact that the nerves of sensation 


an appreciable loss of 





movement are 


and motion cross before passing out of the cranium. 
Hence, when the left side of the body is paralyzed, 
we know that it is the right brain whichis injured, 
and vice ve 

Further: 


rsa. 

in using the right side of the body most, 
it is not only more generously developed, but the left 
brain also more fully developed, so that the diMfieulty 
of using the left hand in adult life does not depend 
wholly on the less developed hand, but 
less developed brain. 


j also on the 

It is a mistake thus to develop one hand at the ex- 
pense of the other. We as well develop 
both alike. We conld divide labor be- 
tween them; and, in many cases, both might work 


might just 


thus often 


equally well together, where the work is ordinarily 
wholly done by one. 
> 
SLOW NEWS. 
Much that isnot very important is put into “news-"” 
papers now 


-t-days; but the ideas of the more ancient 


editors as to what is really worth telling were very 


defective indeed—as much so as were their means of 


getting news and sending them abroad. 


Wendell Phillips, in a leeture delivered in New 
York City last December, noted the wonderful growth 
and power of the press in the direction of journalism, 
This is an agent of civilization that has developed 
chiefly within fifty years. 

The account of the battle of Waterloo, which, Phil- 
lips said, was the grandest event in European history 
in this century, occupied only one-third of a column 
of the London Times. Compare with this journalis- 
tic enterprise that which lays a full-page history of 
the Ute massacre of ten persons in Colorado before 
the readers of our great dailies. 

Garrison was mobbed in Boston in 1835, and nar- 
rowly escaped being hanged. With all the files of 
the Boston papers of that year before him, Mr. Phil- 
lips could not tind anything likea detailed account of 
the event, “which shook the city while it lasted.” 

When President Harrison died in 1841, it took ten 
days for the news to reach Springfield, IL, from 
Washington, and then Abraham Lincoln disbelieved 
the report because it seemed -impossible it could 
reach there so soon. 

Now, in the newspaper you buy this afternoon you 
“may read the words Queen Victoria spoke to her 
Parliament since the sun rose in England,” or whata 
congress of European representatives said and did on 
the banks of the Bosphorus the evening before.” As 
Phillips pertinently says: “The man who reads the 
paper has a telegraph wire that connects him with 
the world, and the man that does not read might as 
well be Robinson Crusoe on his island.” 

- > _ 
STOLEN WITHOUT HANDS. 

One’s very anxiety for the safety of his money may 
cause him to put it in a foolishly unsafe place. A 
correspondent of the Dedham Transcript tells a cu- 
rious story of of Medway, 
Mass., suffered in consequence of tucking his green- 
backs away under the rafters. 


the seare an “old soldier,” 


Some days ago, a resident of this village, whose 
name is withheld for obvious reasons, deposited for 
safe keeping fora few days the round sum of seven 
hundred and seventy-five dollars in a plate beneath 
the roof of his residence, and on looking last Tuesday 
to see that his treasure was all secure, he was indeed 





THE 


much astonished to find the money, which was the 
arrears of back pensions, lately rece ived, missing from 
its hiding-place. 

The soldier immediately 
after tearing down a good denl of the partition, he 
placed one dollar more in the same place, to ascer- 
tain, if possible, if any human thief had entered his 
premises, 

Overcome with grief at his loss, the unfortunate 
man enlisted the sympathies of the Woonsocket Pat- 
riot correspondent, It was thought that rats were 
the thieves, and acting on this suspicion, a spool of 
thread was unravelled a few yards and attached toa 
slip of paper the dimensions of the preceding slips, 
and deposited in the same place as the money. 

The 
surprise of the soldier, he found, on awakening the 
other morning, that the noxious creatures had carried 
the thread a distance of about thirty feet along the 
roof, and tracing the destination of the string, found 
seven hundred dollars in one pile, and seventy-five 
dollars in — some four feet apart. 

The rats had accumulated quite a pile of pieces of 
paper, with the evident intention of building a nest. 
he joy of the soldier can better be imagined than 
described, 


instituted a search, but 


+. 
HOT CAKE TO AN ELEPHANT. 

Even if it were right to play jokes on unsuspecting 
creatures, it is not always safe to doit, if they happen 
to be bigger than we are— with the 
grizzly bear which Artemus Ward concluded to let 
A writer from India tells the following: 


as was the case 


alone. 


One day two ladies were watching some elephants 
being fed near their camp in the jungles of the 
Central Provinces, when the elder of the two unfor- 
tunately took it into ber head to offer one of the ele- 
phants a very hot chapatti, which is a cake made of 
flour and baked on the fire over a thin plate, and con- 
sequently, when fresh made, is burning hot. 

Eleph: ints are usud ally fed with these twice a day, 
but they are always allowed to cool before being 
given. This one was still so hot that it hurt the 
beast’s trunk, for he dropped it with the quickness of 
lightning and with a shout, at the same time striking 
a blow on the hand of the lady, who he of course con- 
sidered had meant to hurt him intentionally. 

Had she been but a little nearer, and the beast not 
_ the full length of his chain, the same blow on the 
head would certainly have killed her on the spot. As 
it was, her hand was in a most painful state for weeks 
afterward. 

Next morning, when it was time to start for the 
next encampment, this same lady, who usually got 
up the ladder first and sat nearest to the elephant’s 
head, proceeded to do so as usual, but as soon as she ap- 
proached the elephant he began to tumpet and throw 
water over her. 

This he did several times, till at last she had to give 
up try ing to ascend, and another lady took her place. 
The elephant, however, permitted her to sit near his 
tail, but he remained cross all day. 


~> — 


A QUIET KINDNESS. 


A pleasant instance of goodness of heart is related 
in the Louisville Commercial : 


In 1864, on her return from making a visit to some 
of Gen. Grant’s relatives in Ohio, Mrs. Grant gave 
an exhibition of true womanly kindness of heart. 
There came on board the mail-boat somewhere below 
Cincinnati a poorly-clad woman with an infant inher 
arms. Atthe next meal after her arrival on board 
the boat, she started to the table, taking her child 
with her. 

The chambermaid stepped forward and stopped her 
with the information that children were not allowed 
atthat table. Mrs. Grant, passing at this moment, 
overheard the remark, and noticing the woman’s 
worn and sad appearance, took the child from its 
mother’s arms, saying,— 

“Tam not hungry now; do you go and get your din- 
ner, and I'll hold your baby until you are through;” 
turned back, and taking a seat by the stove, sat read- 
ing a paper, holding the child upon her lap, until its 
mother had partaken of her much-needed meal. 

Those who witnessed this little incident were deeply 
impressed with its beauty and the charity it conveyed. 
The general is receiving abundant honor, but we want 
to put in a hurrah for Mrs. Grant, who, before a 
whole cabin full of passengers, was not ashamed to 
hold the child of this poor unknown woman, 


a on 
A SNAKE AND A HAWK, 


A fight between a hawk and a snake is reported as 
occurring near Columbus, Ga.: 


Mr. Hamilton was driving along the road in his 
buggy, and heard a noise in the woods near the road- 
side. On approaching the place he saw a large hawk 
in the close embrace of a seven-foot black snake. 

The hawk had attempted to carry off the snake, 
and the snake was making a terrible resistance, and 
had wrapped itself completely around the hawk. Mr. 
Hamilton's driver made an end of the fight by knock- 
ing the hawk over with his buggy-whip and afterward 
killing the snake. 





+ 
A NEW BURGLAR DEFENCE, 
How a Cincinnati physician accelerated the flight 
of a burglar by heaping coals of fire on his back is 
thus told: 


He discovered a burglar in his room, jumped out 
of bed, grabbed the fire-tongs, picked up a red-hot 
coal from the grate, and started for him, The burg- 
lar started for the window and escaped through it, 
his movements being accelerated by a vigorous appli- 
cation of the coal to his back. The police are search- 
ing for a man with a big hole burned in his coat. 


+ 
THE SPICE GAME, 
The Congregationalist suggests an instructive game 
for the winter evenings: 


Let the names of various spices, as cloves, cinna- 
mon, allspice, nutmegs, ginger, ete., be written on 
slips of paper. Each person draws one, and is re- 
quired to tell where the spice grows which he drew, 
how it looks in its native state, how when ready for 
market, its taste, its smell, and its price per pound, 

If one is not careful, he will show amazing ignor- 
ance of things which he has come into daily contact 
with all his life. 

+. 
“What I'd like to know,” said a school-boy, ‘is 


how the mouths of rivers can be so much larger than 
their heads.’ 


A MELANCHOLY CASE OF SvIcIpE.—A naughty 
little boy, having been threatened with a whipping, 
immediately hung his head. 


EcoONOMICAL.— Young Wife (shopping)—I'm giving 
a small dinner to- -morrow, and I shall want some 
lamb. Butcher—Yes’m; fore-quarter o’ lamb, ’m? 
Young Wife—I think three-quarters will be enough. 


As the wit of the Boston Transcript sat in a drug 
store in that city, the other day, he overheard the 
following dialogue: Apothecary—You want this pre- 
scription filled, sir; I understand. Patrick—Not a 
bit af it, surr! It’s the bottle I wud have filled. 


A vouna New York woman, who has just visited 
the United States ship Tuscarora at Mare Island, 
Cal., writes home to her friends that they “should 
have seen the expression of the captain's face when 





she asked him if he always said ‘if you please’ to his | 


men, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


spot was then deserted, when, greatly to the | 
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An Extended Popularity. 

Each year finds “Brown's Bronchial Troches” in new 
localities, in various parts of the world. For relieving 
Coughs, Colds and Throat Diseases, the Troches have i 
proved reliable, 


(Communicated. 
_— + saan 
Hop Bitters is a preventive and cure 


| for Ague; itis 
| your own fauit if you have it. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


{ Communicated. 





Your | 
Linen | 


“CLARK’S INDELIBLE < N 
Sold at all Stationers. 





MARK NCILS, 
BIG PAY 





‘to sell our Rubber P rinting Stamps. Samples | 





free, TAYLOR Bros, & Co. , Cle veland, Ohio. 
EATERS Easily | ‘ured, By one that used 
| b it for 13 years. Address 
| JC 


8. A. DUNN, Elizabeth, beth, Nod. 


-PATENTS. 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
w Washington, D.C. Ga" Send for circular. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


$4 Self-Inking Printing Press. 
with complete outfit, 5.50. 8 larger sizes 
Catalogue and reduced price-list free. 


H. HOOVER, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A rare chance. 


READ THIS, BOYS! ! Send 3 cent stamp, and I will 


send you something that will interest every boy, and 




















every boy wants, A great novelty. Don't fail to send 
forit. Mark this adv oroenent. Addre 
Cc. 8. SHUTE, Springtiel d, Mass. 
Your Boys! Give them a Printing , Press. 
All prices, from $1.50 up, Business Men 
do your own Printing. Economy is wealth 
The best presses made by J. F. W.Dorman 
Baltimore,Md, Price List Free, 
PIMPLES and BLACK HEADS, SURE CURE, or 
money returned. Harmless ** MEDICATED 
CREAM” kills every one off in two to four days, leaving 
skin ¢ sone smooth and unblemished. Never fails. Sent 
by DR. . N. STODDARD, Buffalo, New York, post- 
paid f¢ for 35 cents. 
for 1880, with postal in?ormation, — 
ol IAR Y Ber interest-table, calendar, 
&c., &c., will be mai ane on receipt 
(biog i ere. to Li. dress, by writing to C. E. HIRES, 
it, 215 Market St., Philsdeiphia, Pe. 
TS | Attention! You can coin money 
with DR. CHASE’S NEW 
RECEIPT BOOK. Ours is — ONLY 2 genuine. 
PUBLISHED BY NO OTHER Ho Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING CO., 182 Bible Block, Toledo, Ohio. 
tion Fouth’s Companion. 











For marking any fabric with a common 
pen. Without ap 
SO years. Sales now larger than ever. 
Askalsofor Payson’s Combination 
Received only Medal & Diploma 
at Centennial Exhibition. 


Sold by all Druggists, Stationers, News 
Agents and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








00 FINE EMBOSSED J PICTURES — 


Flo owers, Birds, &c., ents; 10 Large, 
scents. 100 Transfer Pictures. : 2 ; 300 Smaller, 

x t: ornamented, 

30x 47, C hicago, Ill. 


CIRCULARS 





33 cents. Catalogue Free. Fancy Wall Pc 
WALLACE PHELPS & CO., 


LADIES 


60 cts. 











ADDRESS 


‘ > ; 
ORGAN _ BEATTY, riaxo 
New organs, 13 stops, 3 set golden tongue reeds, 5 Oct’s. 2 
knee swells, walnut c var’n'd 6 yrs 
New pianos #143 to 255. : 


(Gr> Newspaper sent free. 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


our years’ course for women, Special courses in French, 
German and Greek. Laboratories. cabinets and art-gallery. 
Library of 10,000 vols. Board and tuition $175 rH year. 
Address MISS WARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 


~ 4y £ ‘ 1 . . - 

5 Cents for a 30-Cent Piece of Music. 
Fatinitza March, Then you’ll remember me, Secret Love, 

Gavotte, I’m called little Buttercup, Sally in our alley, 

Heart bowed down, Far away, Flee : 

bold, Nancy Lee, Merry Party Waltz, Janet’s Choice,Whoa, 

Emma! Cecilian March, Killarney, We'd better bide awee, 

Letter in the candle, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 Nos.), K: ity’s 

. 5ets.each; 6 for 25 cts., or 13 for 50 cts. Address 
W. H. BONER & CO., Music Dealers and 
No. Me Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

























Publishers, 


ity &¢ heapness, Unequaled. 
Prop nton, Mass. 


“HORACE | WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celee 
brated for Fine Tone, Superior Workmanship 





ces lower than other first-class makers for Cash 
or Installments, AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogues. ORGANS $30 upwaras ; 
PIANOS $125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS «& CO., Manfctrs. & Dea= 
lers, 826 B’way,cor.12th St., N.¥«P.O0.Box,3530 


62 PIEGES MUSIC $1. 


latest volume of Musical Hours contains 32 
beautiful songs, and 30 choice instrumental yy All 
new and by the best composers. ‘The pieces are for Piano 
or Organ, and are full music size (would cost, separately, 








red edges. Sent, postpaid, for 
GEO. a2 RIC i ARDSON & C¢ 


Si (cash or stam 
, 23 Temple Plac 


L'780. 


—= | duction of this celebrated brand to the Fa 


Fun alive. | 


Men- | 


Stool & Book $98. | 


sa bird, A warrior | 


and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- | 


over $20). E - >gantly printed, and bound in cloth, gilt, with | 





SOLUBLE. 
PACIFIC GUANO. 


For fifteen years a Standard Fertilizer in the Southern 
| | sti ites, where its sales have increased from 745 tons to up- 
| wards of forty thousand tons in a single season. 

Having been appointed General Selling Agents of the 
| Pacific Guano Company, we now offer the incres used pro- 





| England and the West for Corn, 
| Vegetables, and our special Sugar Beet Fert made 
after tests by the most celebrated Chemists and E xperts 
| in this country and Europe, 
For sale by our Agents throughout the United States, and 
full particulars given by 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


| 

| 

—— | General Selling Agents, 

? TREMONT BANK BUILDING, STATE STREFT, 
' 





BOSTON, MASS. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMI 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing and distributing 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants, suitable for ——- bloom, safely by mail 
at all post-offices, oP lendid Varieties, your 
choice, all labeled, B.. $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
26 for $43 35 for $53 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
83> Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture — 
| 60 pages, elegantly illustrated —and choose from over 

ive Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

HE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 

Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa, 


SEEDS. 


We deal only in the choicest and best varieties, and those 
of the best quality. 
er Seeds 
| for the House, Greenhouse and Garden. 


Vegetable Seeds 

for the Market and Family Garden. Also FARM 

SEEDS ee = _-_ neral purposes, S nd for our Catalogue. 
Ek & 

















iEL, E RI es 
26 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 








Geranium New Life, striped 
scarlet and white (see cut), 1 for 25c; 5 
for $1; 1: Dr. Denny, purplish 
maroon on, distinet specia, 
price 25c e ch The 3 for 60¢; 6 
for $l. For $1 ‘will end by mail 12 sorts 
20 Verbenas, or 12 Carnations, 
raniums, or 18 Coleus, or 13 
or 18 Gladiola, or 12 Helio- 
trope, or 12 English Ivies, or 15 Pansy, 
Pelargoniums, or 15 Tuberose, or 8 Cyclamen,or 15 Pe- 
2} 8, your choice from above list, $1; 6 col- 

3; or7 collections by express for $5; 
s. Catalogue 100 pages, 1 colored 

























14 r $10, 
plate, mailed for: 




































x ice good to June 1. 
G. E. ALLEN, Brattleboro’, Vermont. 
HONEY BEES. 
New Principles in Bee-Keeping. 
Every one who has a farm or garden can now keep bees 

with profit; bees kept on my plan are more profit than any- 
thing connected with the farm or garden. Send for cir- 
cular, 

‘Address Mrs. LIZZIE E. COTTON, West Gorham, Me, 
PLANTS for the million, at ieee to suit the —— ° 
superbly illustrated book, “SUCCESS WITH SMALL 
¥F ee ae 
offer. Q 7 Catalogue sent free. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 

New York. aa 8 

An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chemist now aie el- 
ling in this country, s that: most of the Horse and Cattle 
Powders sold here are worthless trash. He says that Sher- 
idan’s Condition Powders are absolutely pure and im- 
mensely valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay 
like Sheridan’s Condition Powders. Dose, one teaspoonful 
to one pint food. Sold everywhere, or sent by mail for 
eight letter sts TS * 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 
Bangor, Maine. 

WOOD SOLE SHOES. 

The Cheapest, most Durable, and Best- 

Looking Shoe worn, Thoroughly waterproof. 

‘or Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butchers, 

Farmers. and Laborers of all kinds, 

it is without an equal. Send 

stamp for cirenlar and price-list. 

CHAS. W. COPELAND, 

Sole Manufact’r, Boston, Mass. 
a HORSES WANTED. 

Young, well-broken, and sound driving Horses wanted 

by a dealer in horses. They must not be under six nor 
over eight years old. Give full descri = and state your 
lowest price. Address A. W. DAVIS 

80 North umpton Sti Stree et, 


Boston, Mass. 


~ COLUMBIA BICYCLE. © 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
can go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
; trated catalogue with full information. 
THE POPE M’F’G Co., 


85 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





THE FARMER'S FRIEND AND GUIDE. 


A book of 200 pages, size 12x8, solid reading matter of in- 
terest to all y Soot wage Agriculturists. Prica, ay ents, 
ost-paid. Agents wanted. FRANK — 
SON & CO., 206 & 208 Broadway, N.. 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. With 
ink roller, 9Q cents. Both by mail $1.60. A 
complete Printing O 
weer type, type tray k cd 
go ronze, and 50 cards, $2, 25 
mail for $3.25. Sample pack 
Siiece ae tae 10 cents. Spec 
o 


ec Sond ® cents. OUN 
‘Co 8 


Murray Street, 


















rT, 
furniture, 





One Hundred Years Old. | 





being an important 








LA BELLE CHOCVLATIERE. 


1880. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
Chocolate. 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenarre and growth of the human system, being 
composed, as determined by chemical analysis, of starch, gum, 
gluten, oil, and a white crystallizable substance called theobro- 
mine, similar to theine in tea, but containing more nitrogen, and 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Broma and Cocoa 


adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent Free to any Address, 








